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BRENTANO’S 


FIFTH AVENUE & 27th STREET 


PARIS NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON 


New Catalogue Just Issued and Sent Free on Request: 
SPAIN AND SPANISH AMERICA 


A selected list of the Literature of the Spanish language. 

The List of Spanish Books selected and annotated by Prof. De Onis, Columbia University, N. Y. 

she foe of Spanish-American Books selected and annotated by I. Goldberg. Ph. D. of Harvard 
niversity. 

To which is added a list of Publications issued in the Spanish Language in the United States for 

the use of Spanish Americans and a selection of Textbooks for the Study of the Spanish Language. 

A valuable reference book for the Librarian and sent free upon request. We always carry in stock 

a good representative collection of literary works in the Spanish Language and invite Librarians to 

avail themselves of our services. 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


\ representative stock of Italian books is always on hand and we receive continually new ship- 
ments from Italy bringing new fiction, books on art and on practical subjects. We carry in stock 
the literature recommended by the Immigration Publication Society under the leadership of Mr. J. F. 
Carr and can supply libraries at fair rates. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Our catalogue, “Suggestions for the Forming of a French Library” has been found useful by many 
librarians in their selection of French Books, especially the standard literature. The new books re- 
ceived from abroad in all branches of literature in the French language are advertised in our house 
organ “Book Chat” which is sent free on request. 


GERMAN BOOKS 


We have now received a fair selection of works of fiction, books on art subjects and political questions 
in the German language and will be glad to send lists to such libraries that are interested in the 
literary productions of Germany during the last four years. 


Clearance Sale of French Publications 


From Monday, April 6th to April 29th, we will offer in our basement many thousands of French 
volumes, volumes of fiction, art books, books of a political and military nature, war books, at a uni- 
form price of 25c. a volume, This offers to librarians an unusual opportunity to add desirable 
volumes at a moderate price to their collections of French Books. The books are all new, some of 
them simply shelf worn. No list or catalogue is made of this collection, but we will be very glad to 
check up want lists for such books which may be amongst the lot. 


BRENTANO’S 


PARIS NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
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DORAN BOOKS 
and THE LIBRARIAN: 


The growth of mutual confidence and interest between a publisher and 
the Librarian is based, in the last analysis, on genuine service. When 
each gives his best to the other the results are bound to be good. 
George H. Doran Company is proud of the esteem in which its books 
are held by the A. L. A. In 1919 the Association set its approval on 
132 new Doran Books, an increase of 32 per cent over 1918. 


There is no individual or association whose approbation means more to 
George H. Doran Company than this of the A. L. A., and in the 
interests of still further developing the co-operation which has been so 
effective during the past few years we are now organizing a Depart- 
ment of Library Service to supplement every other means of informa- 
tion about our books. This service is intended to keep you fully 
informed concerning our new issues and to facilitate your securing our 


books through your usual channels of supply. 


We wish to supply you with our weekly Literary News Letter and our 
monthly list of Doran Books, if you do not now receive them. We 
shall be glad to extend as far as possible the recent successful experi- 
ment of supplying extra jackets, posters and circulars of our new books 
for library use and bulletin board display. 


There are other methods of co-operating with you for the wider distri- 
bution and more effective presentation of the worth-while books and 
we shall be glad to take up by correspondence the means of meeting 
your special needs. This new Library Service Department of a rapidly 
expanding business is at your call at any time and we hope you will 
make use of it. 


We offer for your consideration on the following pages, a selection 
from our spring list. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


April, 1920 
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Spring 1920 Ronwe For Libraries 


THE DOVER PATROL Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon 


; e heretofore secret story of how a section of the British Navy with the help of fishing boats 
and trawlers kept the Channel safe for food and troop transportation. 2 vols. Net, $10.00 


THE SOUL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN William E. Barton 


new light on the ethical and spiritual convictions of the Great President. An intimate his- 
torical study of the evolution of the spiritual life of Lincoln. Net, $4.00 


SOLDIERS ALL: Joseph Cummings Chase 
A unique record of America’s War Heroes, containing 12 portraits in full color and 125 in black 
and white, biographies, signatures, and an introduction by the artist. 4to. Net, $7.50 
A HISTORY OF THE CREAT WAR Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914-1918. Unequaled as a work of reference. 
In six volumes. Volume V now ready. Each 8vo. Net, $3.00 


MEMORIES AND RECORDS Admiral Lord Fisher 


One of the raciest and most sensational memoirs ever published. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 2 vols. Net, $8.00 


A HISTORY OF THE A. E. F. Captain Shipley Thomas 


A complete, readable history based on valuable data in the War College files, which every 
European traveler, every library, every ex-service man should possess. Contains special guide 
to points of American and Allied interest in France. Net, $4.00 


AHISTORY OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICE Vice-Admiral Gleaves 


The first complete and dramatic story of the greatest achievement in naval history told by the 
commander of all America’s convoy operations during the war. Net, $2.50 


THE FOUNDINC OF A NATION Frank M. Gregg 

A notable historic romance, woven about the life of the Pilgrims. Especially timely this year, 3 

the 300th anniversary of the Landing at Plymouth. Net, $2.00 
CARDINAL MERCIER’S OWN STORY 

The passionately moving record of the tremendous struggle between spiritual power and brute 

force. Preface by Cardinal Gibbons. New Portrait frontispiece. 8vo. Net, $4.00 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL NAVY Admiral Sir Percy Scott 
This delightfully matter-of-fact story of a picturesque naval career is alive with the oe = 
vet, 


British history on the sea. 


DAYS OF CLORY Frederick Villiers 
A unique, historically valuable sketch book, by one of the greatest War Correspondents living, 
of happenings on the Western Front. Introduction by Philip Gibbs. Illustrated. 4to. Net, $5.00 


LEONARD WOOD: Conservator of Americanism Eric Fisher Wood 
A 


Wood’s remarkable career is here told for the first time. A fascinating record true to the best 
traditions of American manhood. Net, $2.00 


a “MARSE HENRY” Henry Watterson 
. tS “Picturesque memoirs—bubbling with anecdote and comment, bathed in the mellow atmos- 
phere of conviviality..—-New York Post. Illustrated. 2 vols. Boxed. 8vo. Net, $10.00 


FATHER DUFFY’S STORY  chapiainotthe “Fighting son” Francis P. Duffy 


The thrilling, day-by-day, just-as-it-happened record of the famous “Fighting 69th.” Net, $2.50 


BROOME STREET STRAWS Robert Cortes Holliday 
. ; ‘chtful flavor, the original slant of mind that sets in 
ut people and things, full of the dene LKING-STICK PAPERS. Net, $2.00 


a class apart anything by the author of W 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 
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Spring 1920 poe For Libraries 


A BETTER WORLD A | Tyler Dennett 


The author sets forth the necessity of Christian idealism in the solution of world-wide social! 


and industrial problems. Net, $1.50 
A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION Prof. Walter S. Athearn 
Practical plans for a nation-wide advance in religious education. Net, $1.50 


SPIRITUAL VOICES IN MODERN LITERATURE Trevor H. Davies 
These delightful studies of literary masterpieces exhibit in an unusual measure a sympathetic 
insight into human nature and its spiritual problems. Net, $2.50 
PARIS SEES IT THROUCH H. Pearl Adam 
A charmingly simple and straightforward account of the war as it affected Parisians in their 
daily lives, by an English resident in Paris. Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $4.00 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.?. 


A critical survey of the British naval preparations for the destruction of the German navy and 
of the opportunity given to Lord Jellicoe at the Battle of Jutland. With Maps and Diagrams 
8vo. Net, 35.00 


AN IRISHMAN LOOKS AT HIS WORLD G. A. Birmingham 


With deep insight and level-headedness the famous Irish author explains the present condition 
of Ireland. 12mo. Net, $2.00 


THE USE OF THE STORY IN RELICIOUS EDUCATION 
Margaret W. Eggleston 


A recognized expert tells where to find and how to use the right story for every occasion. 
Net, $1.50 


TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS Luther A. Weigle 
Bible school workers will find this continuation of THE PUPIL AND THE TEACHER equally, 
helpful and inspiring. Net, $1.25 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LEACUE Lord Eustace Percy 
A book distinctly for tomorrow and its new problems. Net, $2.00 
THE CASE AGAINST SPIRITUALISM Jane T. Stoddart 
Those who wish to fairly weigh the arguments for and against Spiritualism will find this book 
an indispensable source of information. Net, $1.50 
APT ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PUBLIC ADDRESSES 

A. Bernard Webber 


A new collection of short stories embracing a wide range of subjects—the humorous, the 
pathetic, the dramatic and the homely incident in a carefully classified and indexed volume for 


ready reference. Net, $1.50 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN NEW EDITION Sir Oliver Lodge 


A Study in Unrecognized Human Faculty 
A new and enlarged edition of Sir Oliver’s most important work on spiritualism. With New 
8vo. Net, $3.00 


Preface. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE NEW EDITION Sir Oliver Lodge 


‘ormerty published under the title of SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY : 
“It is a comprehensive survey of many things of high importance, and constitutes my most im- 


portant work on any religious theme.”—Sir Oliver Lodge. With New Preface. 8vo. Net, $3.00 
REASON AND BELIEF NEW EDITION Sir Oliver Lodge 
An effort by a distinguished scientist and investigator to harmonize the progress of science 
with the Biblical records. 12mo. Net, $2.00 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New Yorlx 
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Spring 1920 ere For Libraries 


SEPTEMBER Frank Swinnerton 
"x remarkably fine and subtle study of the struggle between two women of contrasted temper- 
aments, done with a finesse worthy of Henry James.”—New York Times. Net, $1.90 
THE MASK John Cournos 
By ‘an author of great individuality and distinction, new to American readers. An extraor- 
dinary novel which depicts a human soul in the making. Net, $1.90 
HAPPILY MARRIED Corra Harris 
With sparkling humor and remarkable knowledge of human nature the author of THE CIR- 
CUIT RIDER’S WIFE tells of a domestic earthquake. Net, $1.75 
FROM PLACE TO PLACE Irvin S. Cobb 
0 in a is varying moods of farce and pathos, reminiscence, stern logic and ironical 
tragedy. All the stories are interesting and vividly told.".—New York Times. Net, $2.00 
SHEILA INTERVENES Stephen McKenna 
e gayest and wittiest of romances by the distinguished author of SONIA. Net, $1.75 
HAPPY HOUSE Baroness von Hutten 
e author of that brilliant story, PAM, has achieved another success in HAPPY HOUSE, 
which dramatizes a crisis in the life of a successful novelist. Net, $1.75 
THE TALL VILLA Lucas Malet 
ove story with an extraordinary ending, daringly imagined, beautifully written by the author 
of SIR RICHARD CALMADY, DAMARIS, etc. Net, $1.75 
SNAKE-BITE and Other Stories Robert Hichens 
ix exquisite stories strikingly diverse in theme and setting, they carry the Romain: Seuiee- 
tion of Hichens’ inspiration in THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. et, $1.90 
ROBIN LINNET E. F. Benson 
X tale of youth and of the new world swayed by youth, by the author of DAVID BLAIZE, AN 
AUTUMN SOWING, etc. Net, $1.75 
INVINCIBLE MINNIE Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 
e@ most unique and remarkable first novel by an American author in a number + tt as 
et, $1. 
THE HERMIT OF FAR END Margaret Pedler 
wift action, fascinating characters in a splendid love story by an author whose books have 
just achieved a great popular triumph in England. Net, $1.75 
HIS MAJESTY’S WELL-BELOVED Baroness Orczy 
e colorful and romantic adventures a character as fascinating as THE SCARLET 
PIMPERNEL. Net, $1.75 
THE PLUNDERER Henry Oyen 
The gripping story of a great adventure in the Florida swamps by the author of BIG FLAT, 
GASTON OLAF, ete. Net, $1.75 
FROM NOW ON Frank L. Packard 
thrilling tale of a $100,000 theft, in which the abundant excitement rivals the famous 
ADVENTURES OF JIMMIE DALE. 3 Net, $1.75 
THE FORGING OF THE PIKES Anison North 
stirring tale of romance a venture on civilization’s outpost, full of the zest < gor 
life. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SILVER DACCER Randall Parrish 
etective story of endless thrills in Mr. Parrish’s best style. Net, $1.75 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


The Special Libraries Association 


By GUY E. 


N reply to a request for an article describ- 

ing the history of the Special Libraries As- 

sociation, it would be simpler to ask the 
reader to turn to the “Manual of Library Eco- 
nomy,” chapter VIII, as covering the subject 
thru 1914 and then supplement his reading by 
later issues of Special Libraries, than to attempt 
to chronicle in any short article the events 
that have entered into the making of this phase 
of the library movement. 

THE FIRST GATHERING 


It was not my privilege to be a member of 
the first group of people who gathered infor- 
mally in the lobby of the Mount Washington 
Hotel at the Bretton Woods Conference of the 
American Library Association in the summer of 
1909, and there discussed the need for and pos- 
sibilities of an organization, which should help 
to crystalize and spread the doctrine of special 
libraries for special purposes and to unite the 
efforts of those already in existence, tho isolated 
and working individually, into a common pur- 
pose. This little group of people consisted of 
John Cotton Dana, of Newark, Herbert O. 
Brigham of Providence, Robert H. Whitten of 
New York, George W. Lee of Boston and Anna 
Sears of New York. They organized them- 
selves as the new association with the following 
officers, Mr. Dana, President; Mr. Whitten, Vice 
President; Miss Sears, Secretary-Treasurer. 
These together with Mr. Lee and Mr. Brigham 
composed the first Executive Board. 

To understand best the needs of that day, a 
concrete case may serve. A graduate of a 
classical college course, I went to the American 
Brass Co. of Waterbury, Conn., to organize a 


*Past president of the Special Libraries Association 
and former Secretary from 1910-1915, now Director of 
the Record Section of Community Motion Picture 
Bureau, New York City. 


MARION* 


Bureau of Information. There I gradually 
gathered a small collection of literature upon 
topics affecting their business. This consisted 
of trade catalogs for the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, engineering books for the Drafting De- 
partment, technical books for the Chemical and 
Physical Departments, typewritten reports cov- 
ering special investigations of the engineers, 
and patent information covering the articles 
made by the company. I had discovered a few 
of the librarian’s tools and had classified and 
cataloged all this data so that it was quickly 
and readily available. I had utilized my knowl- 
edge of foreign languages in translating tech- 
nical articles for the busier executives and had 
generally made myself useful to the office as a 
source of information, which otherwise could 
not be readily found, in the day’s work. I re- 
member with gratitude the assistance freely and 
willingly given me by the local public libra- 
rian in those days. 

But to go back a step earlier, my first inspira- 
tion was received from a trip spent at the Libra- 
ry of Stone and Webster of Boston, which was 
already quite old and well established, and from 
a trip to the General Electric Company’s Bureau 
of Information at Schenectady, New York, 
which was a large and impressive piece of work 
to me. In both of these places I found effective 
business libraries serving the peculiar interests 
with which they were connected and yet with 
very little in common. However, inspired by 
these examples, I developed a working Li- 
brary Department for the American Brass Com- 
pany, yet feeling the need for some body of peo- 
ple to whom I could appeal with my peculiar 
problems and with whom I might discuss com- 
mon interests. No such body existed. I had 
heard of the American Library Association but 
hardly felt that the members of that body 
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could have much interest in my peculiar prob- 
lems so different from those of a Public 
Library. 

That feeling was strongly accentuated by a 
summer spent in Europe where I studied and 
investigated libraries in several countries, 
among them particularly the Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie at Brussells, where I 
found the very extended and intensified applica- 
tion of the Decimal System of Dewey, expanded 
and amplified by the Institut. I saw how 
quickly the workers there had grasped the idea 
of the Decimal System, adapted it without res- 
ervation, and had improved it far in advance of 
what had been done in America. Moreover in 
their eagerness, they could not understand why 
we were so slow to take advantage of the fruits 
of their study. And, in this, they were quite 
right. I returned with a desire to put 
to work my new knowledge thus acquired 
as I saw its immediate relation to special 
library problems. A new opportunity opened 
up which placed me in charge of a much larger 
collection of highly technical literature with 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Chemists and Engineers 
of Boston. Here I was confronted with a mass 
of unclassified data and clippings which de- 
manded immediate attention because of its rapid 
growth. The recently found “Belgian” expan- 
sions of the Decimal Classification proved a 
ready tool in need and solved my difficulty. It 
was increasingly evident to me that there must 
be a new body of workers similarly placed as 
I was, who should meet for mutual helpful- 
ness and encouragement. 

This bit of personal reminiscence will serve 
my purpose if it shows something of the need 
of 1909 in a specific case. That this was a 
fair example of the situation is proven by the 
fact that on November 5th of that year about 
forty persons attended the first regularly called 
meeting of the Special Libraries Association 
at the rooms of the Merchants Association in 
New York City. The demand of the day had 
been met by the meeting in the hotel lobby 
of the preceding July where this new associa- 
tion had begun its work. Let me quote a few 
significant paragraphs from Mr. Dana’s opening 
remarks at this first meeting since they so closely 
define what was in the minds of all in those 


first days. 


*Special Libraries, v. 1, no. 1. p. 4-5. 
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*“The special library, in that meaning of the phrase 
which we have had in mind in organizing this Asso- 
ciation of special libraries, is an institution of very 
recent development. We may venture to define it as 
‘the library of a modern man of affairs. . . . It means 
that here in the opening years of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, 550 years after the invention of printing, men of 
affairs are for the first time beginning to see clearly 
that collections of books and printed materials are not. 
as they were long held to be by most, for the use sim- 
ply of the scholar, the student, the reader. and the 
devotee of belles lettres, but are useful tools, needing 
only the care and skill of a curator, of a kind of living 
index thereto, as it were, to be of the greatest possible 
help in promoting business efficiency.” 


“The library idea has always been more or less 
academic, monastic, classic. The impression has pre- 
vailed that the library appeals first of all to the reader 
of polite literature, to the student, the philosopher, the 
man of letters. This rapid development of special libra- 
ries managed by experts who endeavor from day to 
day to gather together the latest things on the topic 
to which his library is devoted, to present to the firm 


and employees, is simply an outward manifestation of 


the fact that the man of affairs has come to realize 


that printed things form the most useful and most 
important tools of his business, no matter what that 
business may be.” 

Mr. Dana’s particular interest grew out of his 
own long effort to establish a business branch of 
his own public Library at Newark, New Jersey. 
which he felt would “prove to be of great value 
first to the main library as a bond between men 
of affairs in the city, and the main library’s great 
storehouse of books, and next, as a useful tool 
for business firms of all kinds in the city.” Mr. 
Whitten, was interested as “librarian-statistician” 
of the New York Public Service Commission of 
the First District in getting and using informa- 
tion of value for the Commissioners and their 
siaff of workers; Mr. Brigham as a progressive 
State Librarian was interested in legislation of 
the day and keeping his tibrary well in touch 
with all that could be applied and found useful 
in working with the public men of his State; 
Miss Sears, as librarian of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, felt the urge of duty in 
bringing together and utilizing information of 
every sort to satisfy the multifarious demands 
of such a body of commercial men of affairs as 
composed that Association: and Mr. Lee as 
librarian of Stone and Webster, one of the oldest 
and best established engineering concerns of the 
day. conducting work in all parts of the country. 
of every technical kind, required both technical 
and commercial data to satisfy a staff of execu- 
tives, engineers and experts. Thus each of these 
individuals was prompted by much the same 
need of up-to-dateness in printed information— 
was it not most natural that this community of 
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interest should express itself in this new group 
forming the Special Libraries Association? And 
was it not most natural that, once formed and 
crystallized, others should quickly ally them- 
selves to this expression of the same ideals? 
Likewise the desire to know where other work- 
ers in the same field were located impelled them 
to seek out their common interests. This took 
form quickly in the formation of a Committee 
headed by Miss Sears 
and Mr. _ Brigham, 
which proceeded to as- 
semble a Directory of 
Special Libraries of 
that time. 
THE FIRST “CALLED” 
MEETING 
On November 5th. 
of the same year in 
New York City in the 
Assembly Room of 
the Merchants Asso- 
ciation, was held the 
first “called” meeting 
of the Association. 
About forty attended, 
some local and several 
from a distance. I re- 
member this meeting 
distinctly and _ recall 
with what enthusiasm 
I listened to the papers 
and took part in the 
very lively discussions 
that followed them, I 
met here for the first 
time John A. Lapp. 
who was destined to 
have such a long an? 
prominent part in the 
activities of our Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Handy 
who subsequently be- 
came one of our most 
successful presidents, and Miss Carr who was 
an inspiration to all who heard her relate her 
experiences with the financial library of Fisk 
and Robinson. 


Miss Ball of the Newark Business Branch was 
there and read a paper, Mr. Mile R. Maltbie 
Commissioner of the Public Service Commission, 
first district, New York, contributed to this first 
program, as did’ Mr. Lee and Dr. Whitten. 


JOHN COTTON DANA 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN: Special Libraries 

Immediately after this meeting, I remember 
attending the first Executive Board meeting as a 
guest together with Messrs. Lapp and Handy. It 
was here that the publication of a paper was 
finally decided upon, in order that the papers of 
our meetings might finally get into print and be- 
come a factor in the extension of our ideas. It 
was foremost in the minds of nearly all at that 
time that one of 
the prime reasons 
why this new As- 
sociation was actu- 
ally needed as a sep- 
arate entity with its 
own treasury, lay in 
the fact that there was 
no organization in ex- 
istence which would 
publish spread 
the things we were 
thinking and saying. 
The technical press 
was not interested in 
pushing our ideas, 
the American Library 
Association had only 
its proceedings and a 
form of organization 
that would require 
that anything we felt 
should be emphasized 
would be subject to its 
careful editing—and 
blue pencilling if not 
germain to the chief 
interests. In fact there 
seemed to be no other 
way to bring our 
thoughts and deliber- 
ations to other sim- 
ilarly interested minds 
but to start our own 
oficial organ where we 
could control the publishing of everything 
in this particular field. So a paper was 
decided upon. And its name, for the want of 
a better one, was chosen as Special Libraries. 
Volume one, number one appeared in January 
1910, and its first editorial read as follows: 


“Special Libraries is published by the Special Li- 
brary Association as a means of furthering effective co- 
operation. It will serve as a medium of intercommu- 
nication and to a certain extent will be a clearing house 
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of the Association. It will publish a limited number 
of notes and news of special interest to the members 
of papers and short reference lists. It will devote spe- 
cial attention, however, to listing the more important 
current literature and especially those books, official 
reports, pamphlets and periodical articles that are not 
included in the general book lists and periodical in- 
dexes. Conforming to the needs of the libraries repre- 
sented these current lists will relate chiefly to public 
affairs, social problems, public utilities, technology, in- 
surance and finance. It is believed that such informa- 
tion will be very useful not_only to special libraries 
and institutions but to a very large number of general 
and public libraries.” 


This first number bore the address “54 La- 
fayette St.” the address of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, whence it was issued under 
the hand of Miss Sears, the Secretary. 

It was not long beforé changes took place. 
The March issue, number three, announced: 


“The executive board of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has chosen Mr, Guy E. Marion, Librarian of the 
Arthur D. Little Co., Boston, as secretary-treasurer of 
the association, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Miss Anna Sears. Miss Sears has been sec- 
retary of the association since its organization at Bret- 
ton Woods in July 1909, and the initial success of the 
association has been due largely to her efforts. 

The executive board determined also to place the pub- 
lication of Special Libraries in the hands of a manag- 
ing editor and business manager. Mr. John A. Lapp, 
Legislative Reference Librarian of Indiana, was chosen 
as managing editor, and Mr. Guy E. Marion, secretary, 
as business manager.” 

Little did Mr. Lapp or myself realize that the 
combination here started was destined to con- 
tinue for so long. He took up the editorship with 
unbounded enthusiasm to make a paper of real 
value, and I was filled with the same zeal to make 
the association grow in power and influence as 
well as numbers. That Mr. Lapp succeeded 
well in his share of the work is too well known to 
require repeating. He remained editor until 
June 1917, and from the pen of Mr. Handy we 
have an appreciation of Mr. Lapp, which ex- 
presses the value of his work in far better lan- 
guage than I can command. It also epitomizes 
the story I am enlarging upon here up to the 
date when he wrote. He says:* 

“The ties uniting special librarians at the outset were 
largely negative. They were dissatisfied with the A. L. 
A.; but it must be admitted that they had little that 
was constructive to offer in its place. There was a 
noticeable lack of libraries that were essentially 
‘special.’ It was quite the thing to ask ‘What is a 
special library?’ And even more patronizing was the 
query “Where are your special libraries?’ 

“Mr. Lapp’s first task was to create esprit de corps. 
Special libraries must understand themselves and their 
work. In place of the prevalent hesitancy and con- 
fusion must come clear views ahead, conviction and 
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courage. To this task he brought his own convictions, 
confidence and enthusiasm. He brought valuable asso- 
ciations and the prestige of an honored position at the 
capitol of a great state. These he placed unreservedly 
at the Association's service. 

“Lapp’s conception of a special library was a place 
where information is mobilized. By this he meant 
assembled for instant service. The special library con- 
sisted in a librarian—himself an expert in his subject 
—and in materials of his collectings. Both were at the 
service of the information seeker. In the foreground of 
this conception was specific service. Not a service re- 
mote, diffused or general—but concrete. Such a library 
did not wait for publishers’ book lists; it could not 
wait even for an inquiry. It must continually scan its 
own field, forecasting areas of intensive interest. These 
it must cultivate, utilizing every promising source of sup- 
ply in assembling information against the time when 
each cultivated area would become a harvesting ground 
for the inquirer. This inquirer might be a legislator 
with a bill in Congress to favor or oppose, a business 
executive with a problem of administration to be de- 
cided by experience, or a technical expert charged with 
formulating advice based on adequate data—but who- 
ever he might be, he would be pressed for time, im- 
patient of delay, eager for tangible results and thor- 
oughly appreciative of intelligent service. 

“Such a library must make its opportunities. It must 
initiate means of impressing its value on those who used 
it. It might not rest content with a mere negative utili- 
ty. Always and everywhere its points of contact with 
those who supported it were so specifically helpful, 
valuable and vital. 

“It was this conception of a special library that Lapp, 
through editorials and through articles contributed by 
others, hammered into his readers issue after issue. 
Presently one no longer needed to ask. ‘What is a 
special library?” It was sufficiently apparent. : 

“At the same time Lapp was exploring the special 
library field. With the co-operation and assistance 
of officers and members, were developed means of dis- 
covering and encouraging hitherto unknown libraries. 
In the larger cities special librarians were made ac- 
quainted with one another. They came together in con- 
ferences. Through the official organ, Lapp made much of 
these conferences. He printed their proceedings. These re- 
vealed to special librarians themselves a multitude of 
unsuspected applications of the special library idea. ‘ 

“Then followed descriptions of these libraries. Each 
descriptive account which Lapp printed brought others 
Presently special librarians, themselves were astonished 
at the scope and variety of special library service. 

ers, engineers, chemists, railroad operators, finan- 
ciers, telephone and telegraph operators, insurance men, 
miners, governmental department, boards, and bureaus 
were found to be developing special collections in 
charge of special librarians. 

“Comparison of methods suggested the need of a 
better technique. Many things were done tolerably well. 
They ought to be done better. Interchange of methods. 
through SPECIAL LIBRARIES leads undoubtedly to 
great improvements. Special librarians who had re- 
mained apart now gladly exchanged views. 

“From these things it was but a step to extensive and 
practical co-operation. How to help one another be- 
came a favorite topic of conversation. How to corre- 
late their activities became a problem to be attacked. 
‘Co-operative information service’ was urged; while 
the machinery of such a service may remain to be 
installed, interchange of information is now an ac- 
complished daily fact. 

“Each of these developments had its particular and 
conspicuous proponents, but in his position as editor, 
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Lapp was sympathetic and helpful to all. To the 
establishment of the Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice, one of the foremost of the co-operative enterprises, 
he may be said to have been the foremost contributor. 

“Mr. Lapp has given an ungrudging and an unstinted 
service. He has contributed materially and morally 
to the development of a powerful group of library 
activities. He has seen the special library principle 
extend itself into nearly every business and industry. 
He has seen prejudice give way before its claim to re- 
cognition. He has seen “Service” written in large let- 
ters as its watchword. He deserves and will receive 
as he lays aside his editorial duties, the appreciation 
and thanks of a large part of those with whom he 
worked and planned for a common end.” 


RALPH L. POWER, EDITOR OF Special Libraries, 
1917-1918. 


Mr. Lapp’s work was reflected monthly dur- 
ing all that period by a rare choice of material 
so that the paper has built up slowly but steadily 
a vast mine of special information and from 
its papers may be culled by any business man 
information which would enable him to utilize 
the best methods of work which have been 
proven successful in the leading special libraries 
of the country. 

The publication was conducted editorially dur- 
ing the next eight months by Ralph L. Power of 
the Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration, in fact until Mr. Power entered the 
U.S. Army in April 1918, although his editorial 
direction extended slightly beyond that date un- 
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til June 1918 when the annual meeting followed 
at Saratoga Springs in early July. After Mr. 
Power went away to war his office assistant, 
Margaret S. Locke, filled the gap and did the 
Association a real service in continuing the 
policy which Mr. Power’s foresight made possi- 
ble. The outstanding points which emphasize 
Mr. Power’s work, were his pages devoted to 
“In the Field’ “Useful Things in Print,” 
“Notes,” and “Book Reviews.” We believe that 
each served a purpose and tended to awaken 


CHARLES C. WILLIAMSON, 7th PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 


new interest. Mr. Power did not possess the 
background that was Mr. Lapp’s, in relation to 
the whole movement, but his editing reflected 
perhaps a different viewpoint more in tune with 
the changing times thru which he was editor and 
less of the individualism of Lapp’s strong preson- 
ality. He brought to the work freshness of attack, 
organizing an editorial department composed of 
the following associate editors: H. H. B. Meyer, 
R. H. Johnston, Maud A. Carabin, Eleanor Kerr, 
Daniel N. Handy, Ethel M. Johnson, and Helen 
Norris, with himself as editor-in-chief. Mr. 
Lapp had handled the magazine more as an in- 
dividual working out his own plans or thru 
his immediate assistant, Ethel Cleland, who for 
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a long time was his “right-hand man” in pre- 
paring the publication. There were always, how- 
ever, contributing editors even from the earliest 
days working with Mr. Lapp. They were Mr. 
Meyer, Mr. Handy and Mr. F. N. Morton. Mr. 
Handy has been a frequent contributor to the 
columns of Special Libraries over its long per- 
iod of life, Mr. Morton a close friend of the 
Association, contributed often and did much to 
forward the special library idea in Philadelphia 
until the approach of his untimely death, and 
Mr. Meyer perhaps more than any other single 
individual outside of the successive editors has 
utilized space in our columns most generously. 
In fact the Association owes much to Mr. Meyer 
in his using its column’ for so many years for 
publishing his many special bibliographical 
lists. These frequent contributions assembled 
by themselves alone would make a very con- 
siderable and extremely useful volume. 

In September 1918, the editorial policy pass- 
ed into new hands when J. H_ Friedel teok up 
the work left in the preceding spring by Mr. 
Power’s call to war. Mr. Friedel quickly 
gathered himself to the task, and with new asso- 
ciate editors, having distinct duties and fields 
to cover, comprised as follows, Miss Barnet, 
covering agricultural and governmental li- 
braries, Miss Day covering business and com- 
mercial libraries, Miss Genung, covering finan- 
cial libraries, Mr. Greenman, covering techno- 
logical and engineering libraries, and Miss 
Pillsbury, covering theological and fine arts 
libraries, began to produce an increasingly bet- 
ter magazine. The periodical has had more lead- 
ing papers, more special numbers, illustrations 
for the first time, a generally more attractive 
appearance and perhaps a wider appeal to the 
general reader, instead of to a restricted list of 
our own members only. In fact Special 
Libraries has become a periodical rather than a 
professional organ, under Mr. Friedel’s editor- 
ship. Much praise is due to him for the way in 
which he has devoted himself to the unselfish 
work of what has still by force remained an 
unpaid task. 

It would not be quite right to fail to mention 
the several unusual numbers published thru 
out these eleven years, such as “The Efficiency 
Number,” The City Planning Number,” “The 
Business Number” (October 1912), “The Foreign 
Trade Number,” “The Advertising Number,” 
“The Business Library Training Number,” the 
“Women and War Time Problems Number,” 
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the “Safety Number,” the “Trasportation Num- 
ber,” and the “Agricultural Number.” 


THE WORKERS WITHIN THE ASSOCIATION 


It is not possible for me to enumerate all that 
have worked for the good of this movement. 
But it is desirable to mention the officers in 
charge. Mr. Dana was succeeded as first Presi- 
dent after a very successful meeting at Mac- 
kinac Island at the end of two years, by Dr. 
Whitten, who conducted a very successful New 
York City meeting in September 1911, and was 
re-elected to a second term. He in turn was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Handy, who conducted two even 
more successful years of work. In many ways 
Mr. Handy’s first administration was the high- 
water mark for the association, with its splendid 
meeting at Kaaterskill, New York, where sev- 
eral men of prominence, both in business and in 
government, were present to encourage our as- 
sociation. After his second annual meeting the 
association was fortunate in electing Richard 
H. Johnston, who by his library connections and 
business connections was able to travel about the 
country and thus stimulate new interest in the 
association’s activities. He was succeeded by 
Arthur E. Bostwick, of St. Louis, who remained 
President until the first Asbury Park meeting 
(June 1916) when Mr. Morton of Philadelphia 
was elected. The September issue of that year, 
prints Mr. Morton’s name as President, but his 
prolonged illness (and subsequent death) 
brought about his resignation. His post was 
filled by the promotion of Charles C. William- 
son to become the seventh President. Dr. Wil- 
liamson was re-elected to.a second term at the 
Louisville meeting, but resigned on April 18, 
1918, when he left strictly library work to go in- 
to statistical work. His vacant position was not 
filled, but the Vice-President, who was then Mr. 
Lapp, formerly editor, conducted the Saratoga 
meeting of June 1918. This was the war con- 
ference, and the association without a head suf- 
fered a very real handicap, being at 
the same time without an editor for its publica- 
tion. Mr. Power then editor, had entered the 
army in April. The summer months found a 
solution. Guy E. Marion, at the time a mem- 
ber of the executive board was asked to as- 
sume the duties of the President, while Mr. 
Friedel had already been enlisted to undertake 
the editorship. Mr. Marion held office thru the 
second Asbury Park meeting when Maud A. Car- 
abian, became president. 
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During these years Elizabeth V. Dobbins, D. 
C. Buell, H. O. Brigham, E. H. Redstone, O. E. 
Norman, and John A. Lapp, have been Vice- 
Presidents. 

The secretaries have been as follows: Anna 
Sears, (1909 to 1910) Guy E. Marion (1910 to 
1915), Jesse Cunningham (1915 to 1916), John 
A. Lapp (1916 to 1917), Ralph L. Power (1917 
to 1918.) Caroline E. Williams (1918 to 1919); 
and Estelle L. Liebmann (1919 to date). 


COMMITTEE METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


The association began to conduct its work 
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blems in the first number of Special Libraries 
as follows: 


“It will be advisable to find out what libraries exist; 
what material they possess; how they got it; what they 
are doing with it and what they propose to do with it 
in the future; how far private and quasi-public insur- 
ance libraries are duplicating work which, in combina- 
tion, they could do much more effectively; how far 
public libraries have gone in the collection of insurance 
literature, to what use their collections are being 
put, and what principle, if any, governs them in their 
additions to these collections; how far cataloging 
_ classification of insurance literature has 
been carried and what attempts, if any, have been 
made to unify such efforts as may have been made; 
and finally, if there is any data upon which to base 


J. H. FRIEDEL, EDITOR OF Special Libraries 


chiefly thru committees, the first organization 
embracing the following committees: Agricul- 
tural Libraries, Commercial Associations, In- 
surance Libraries, Legislative and Municipal Re- 
ference Libraries, Membership, Public Utility 
Libraries, Publication, Publicity, Sociological 
Libraries, and Technology Libraries. In time 
these committees went out of service, other 
special committees have been created from time 
to time, have reported and have been discharged. 
It is interesting to note now in retrospect, how 
comprehensively these early committees 
planned. A statement of The Insurance Librar- 
ies Committee proceeds to outline its own pro- 


GUY E. MARION, LAST YEAR'S PRESIDENT 


a judgment, what branches of insurance occupy a fore- 
most place in insurance interests, at the present time, 
and what particular phases of each branch may be 
most helpful by the publication of sources of informa- 
tion thereon.” 

This is but a sample of the serious way in 
which the founders of this association started 


out to perform their work. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
In a paper written several years ago called 
“Resumé of The Association’s Activities, 1910- 
1915”* I described another part of the associa- 
tion’s organization, the National Advisory Board 
from which I quote: 
*Special Libraries v. 6, no. 9, p. 143. 
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“In addition to this organization, we are indebted to 
Mr. H. O. Brigham, who was the second Vice-president 
of the Association, for suggesting the idea of Respon- 
sibility districts which proposed to divide the country 
geographically into sections, each one of which should 
have a District head presiding over the section. To 
Mr. D. N. Handy, the third President, must be given 
the credit of putting these ideas into successful opera- 
tion. These heads are now appointed by the President 
and together they constitute the National Advisory 
Board. This Board, because of its scattered member- 
ship, has never met, but it serves to advise with the Pres- 
ident and other officers regarding any questions arising 
in different sections of the country. Local meetings 
therefore fall under the leadership of the local heads. 
The holding of such local meetings has come to be a 
recognized policy. It has enabled many a specialist to 
come into contact with others in his own neighbor- 
hood, while perhaps neither would have been able to 
reach a national meeting at some distant point. Sev- 
eral such district meetings have been held in Boston, 
several in Philadelphia, one in Chicago, at least two in 
New York City and one in Washington.” 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
In fact out of these local groups have sprung 


up smaller local special libraries associations 
such as that of New York City, the Boston 
Special Libraries Association and the Philadel- 
phia group. Some of these local bodies have 
had continuous life over a considerable period, 
others have had intermittent careers, still others 
have never effected more than an informal organ- 
ization. Each of them from time to time has 
however, contributed something to the move- 
ment as a whole, since the papers presented at 
these local bodies have invariably found their 
way into the columns of Special Libraries. Some 
concrete way should be found to cement these 
local bodies into a united whole, giving added 
impetus in this way to the national body and 
and also stimulating local activity. 


SIGNIFICANT MEETINGS 


There are several gatherings of this body 
which stand out prominently in my mind after 
that of November 5, 1909; first, the Mackinac 
Island business meeting when the question of 
affiliation with the A. L. A. was under discus- 
sion. It was a lively meeting with a strong 
undercurrent of thought and feeling. Finally it 
was decided to seek affiliation and a request was 
formally sent to this effect. The question was 
taken up at the A. L. A. council meeting in Chi- 
cago the following January and its committee’s 
report is significant:* 


“On general principles the committee would, as a 
rule prefer the formation of a section of the American 
Library Association, rather than of a separate organiza- 
tion, when it is a question of one or the other. 

“But in this particular instance the committe is in- 


*Manual of Library Economy, chap. VIII, p. 5-6. 


clined to think that the formation of the Special Li- 
braries Association has been justified by results; that 
the separate organization has been able to accomplish 
more in its own behalf than it could have done as a 
section of the American Library Association. 

“Further, that its affiliation would tend to attract 
to the annual conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation a number of very desirable members who other- 
wise might not attend these conferences at all. That 
such members, bringing with them, as they would, a 
point of view to most members of the American Library 
Association could hardly fail to impart fresh interest 
to the discussion of familiar topics, and to suggest fresh 
topics worthy of investigation. 

“On the other hand, since there is necessarily much 
common ground in the field occupied by the two associa- 
tions, the younger of the two ought to profit largely by 
the experience of members of the senior organization. 

“Therefore, the committee recommends granting the 
petition of the Special Libraries Association. The com- 
mittee believes that the advantages enumerated more 
than offset the admitted drawback of increasing the 
complexity of future American Library Association pro- 
grams, and of the rather vague scope of the Special Li- 
braries Association, a vagueness however which will 
doubtless be remedied as time goes on.” 

At Pasadena the A. L. A. adopted this com- 
mittee’s report and the two associations have 
been in affiliation since May 1911. At Kaater- 
skill a second significant meeting took place, 
when it might be said the Special Libraries As- 
sociation had two of the strongest sessions of 
all the bodies meeting together. Former Lieut.- 
Governor Luce of Massachusetts was the chief 
speaker upon one of the programs, and Vice- 
President Kingsbury of the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Co. was the leader upon 
the other. By bringing such men to our meet- 
ings, we have at times sounded new notes in 
library conferences, which have been distinct 
contributions to the profession as a whole. A 
third meeting of importance was the first As- 
bury Park meeting. Mr. Lapp says:* “In every 
discussion the idea of making knowledge and 
information function in office, shop and public 
affairs was dominant. Every paper presented 
adds materially to the growing literature of the 
special library movement.” 

The Association acted upon a national center 
for municipal information, the question of the 
part to be played by the special library in in- 
dustrial preparedness and interested itself in 
the work of the Agricultural Section of the A. 
L. A. The fourth was the Louisville meeting, 
where discord first openly showed itself, re- 
sulting in some unpleasant feelings. The fifth 
was the Saratoga war conference, when things 
were doubtless at their lowest ebb since the 


founding of the Association—no president, no 
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editor of the paper, few in attendance, practically 
no program worth mentioning, yet, the spark 
of interest, while apparently smoldering faintly, 
sprang up into a new flame fanned chiefly per- 
haps by its own despair. New blood came in 
and we find the latest annual meeting at Asbury 
Park in 1919, with a strong “going-concern” at- 
mosphere once more forging ahead with re- 
newed life. The credit for this sudden rever- 
sal of the affairs of the Association is due 
chiefly to the new executive board, a body of 
fresh workers in nearly every case, who gave 
unstintingly of their time and effort, to rebuild- 
ing the Association. It was interesting to 
see the old question of “Section versus separate 
organization,” lived down and _ supposedly 
buried, arise on the floor of this meeting ten 
years after it had been thoroly thrashed out. 
The Association seems to have found itself again. 
At this meeting a new development took place. 


THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


An advisory council was tentatively inaugu- 
rated to be tried out for a year, dividing the 
association along new lines of cleavage, instead 
of by location as the National Advisory Board, 
mentioned above, proceeded to do, but by in- 
terest, in this way cementing the groups within 
the larger body so as to give them new cohesive- 
ness and allowing the different interests an 
opportunity to express their ideas of their in- 
dividual needs. Each of the following groups, 
commercial, financial, insurance, legislative 
reference, technical, industrial and welfare 
chose two of their members to represent them 
upon this Advisory Council. 


“WHAT IS A SPECIAL LIBRARY?” IS AT LAST 
ANSWERED. 


This meeting brought forward also the most 
concise definition ever advanced of a special li- 
brary. Mr. Jacob, of the General Electric Co. 
Library was the largest instrument in working 
out this definition. “A special library consists 
of a good working collection of informa- 
tion either upon a_ specific subject or 
field of activity; it may consist of general or 
even limited material serving the interests of a 
special clientéle, and preferably in charge of a 
specialist trained in the use and application of 
the particular material.” Mr. Friedel says of 
this meeting :* 


“The tenth annual convention was perhaps the most 
noteworthy in the history of the Special Libraries Asso- 


*Special Libraries v. 10, no. 6, p. 151. 


ciation—noteworthy in attendance, in accomplishment, 
in spirit and in outlook. Measured by numbers, the 
attendance at some of the sessions ran well over 250. 
Measured in another way it may be noted that those who 
attended the sessions and registered at the central desk 
came from 21 different states, representing every section 
of the country. To say this of a meeting held at a 
place bordering on the Atlantic is to imply a great deal. 
The distribution of those attending Indicated not only 
the national scope of the Association but also the wide- 
spread interest in it. In addition there was one repre- 
sentative from China, while another from Sweden, who 
had hoped to be present was prevented at the last 
moment.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN IDEA 


Thus in ten years, we have seen the original 
idea of a special library, at that time hazy, 
assume definiteness. We have witnessed the 
actual body grow from forty to over four 
hundred. We have seen the Association pass 
from the earlier stage of a movement chiefly 
fostered by and centered around the activities 
of a few individuals, to that more advanced 
stage where the work of the individual is 
merged into the whole enterprise and the organi- 
zation itself has become the prime mover, the 
individual the minor cogs of the machine. No 
one person can now make or wreck the Special 
Libraries Association. It is a composite body, 
greater than any of its units. It possesses a 
character and personality of its own. These 
things reflect credit on the founders. They also 
confirm the soundness of the service library 
idea; for such in reality, is the character of 
every special library worthy of the name. We 
have talked much of “Sérvice” as our motto and 
slogan. Why not adopt the idea advanced at 
Asbury Park by Mr. Thomas and emphasize our 
best asset, in our daily terminology ? 


RELATIONS WITH THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Above we have touched upon some differences 
of opinion which were in the air at the time of 
the founding of this Association. Some be- 
lieved in affiliation with the A. L. A. Some 
believed in section policy with no separate or- 
ganization while still others believed in a separ- 
ate organization with no connection between the 
two whatever. Much of this uncertainty has work- 
ed itself out thru the years. There have been sep- 
arate meetings’ and combined meetings. The 
spirit of revolt was strong in the early days. 
Recognition was very reservedly given by the 
librarians of the older school. They looked 
upon this Association as an insurgent move- 
ment. 
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Time has brought about a better understand- 
ing and more appreciation of the ideals and ac- 
complishments of each. The co-operation, so 
often stressed, is becoming an actual fact. A 
plan has been evolved which should commend 
itself to all. It is proposed to set up a Commit- 
tee of seven composed alike of members of each 
association, which shall have charge of all work 
in the field of special libraries, falling within the 
enlarged plan of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, which has taken for its slogan “Books 
for Everybody.” No group of librarians has 
done more to increase the intense application of 
“information in print” for everybody, with 
whom they work, than special librarians. They 
should have much to contribute, therefore, in 
any plan which contemplates making available 
“Books for Everybody.” Our field has inter- 
preted “Books” in the much larger meaning of 
all information, whether “in print” or not, for 
many years. If out of the combined effort our 
long problem of financial resources can be 
solved, Americans everywhere may be the gainers 
thru the utilization of the experience of these 
trained specialists in applying the printed word 
to the world’s daily problems. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Two thoughts occur to me, which I would 
stress; one, the ever present need for prompt ser- 
vice in order to meet with a proper degree of 
success in any special library work, the other, 
the almost limitless field of special libraries, as 
yet hardly entered upon. Regarding the former, 
Robert Whitten said ten years ago: 

*“The necessity for quick service is a fundamental 
and all sufficient reason for the existence of the special 


*Special Libraries, v. 1, no. 3, p. 20. 
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library. Information to be of use in the every-day work 
of the world must be quickly available. Quick ser- 
vice multiplies use, this is as true of libraries as it is 
of transit systems. In the development of a special 
library emphasis needs to be laid on these two things: 
First, the necessity fcr quick service, and second, that the 
service rendered is for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion and that the library is not merely dealing in copies 
or titles of books and articles.” 


His statement could not be improved upon 
today. As to the field for special libraries, it 
is evident that it is limited only by the sleeping 
consciousness of the “man of affairs,” not yet 
aroused to the possibilities awaiting him; when 
he shall utilize the accumulated experience of 
the past, already reduced to printed form, which 
bears upon his own peculiar problems. Ser- 
vice then, must be quick. { Dr. Whitten com- 
pared the special library of his day with the 
rapid transit system. Since his time we have 
come to travel in straight lines, untrammeled, 
thru the air, at speeds not dreamed of then. 
Shall we cut away the under-brush of unneces- 
sary systems, today, and make the service of to- 
morrow like the aeroplane in its speed and 
directness? And what shall we say of the new 
prospect of awakening the consciousness of busi- 
ness men to the realization of the usefulness of 
things in print? The stage seems set. | At least 
a million young men, of the many engaged in 
war, have returned to this country already con- 
vinced of the value of information in print. We 
must take advantage of this fact and develop 
libraries and book collections everywhere; pub- 
lic, where needed, special, where required, and 
thus place this nation far in the lead among the 
world’s co-operators and bring about in fact, as 
well as in name, the actual condition where there 
shall be INFORMATION IN READINESS FOR SERVICE, 
AND “BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY.” 


Sea Book Shelf 


What are the ten best books of the sea? The 
National Marine League and the American Li- 
brary Association are endeavoring to get from 
authors, librarians and other readers a verdict 
so that the books selected may be displayed at 
the National Marine Exposition, the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, April 12-17. 

Personal letters have been sent to authors 
asking for their opinions. Christopher Morley 
and Don Marquis have asked the readers of 
their columns in the New York Evening Post 
and the New York Evening Sun to send in their 


votes. 


The opinions of the reading pubile are 
wanted. Librarians know these opinions or can 
obtain them. Each librarian can conduct a 
popular voting contest on the ten best books of 
the sea by means of pictures and book exhibits 
in the library, and with the co-operation of the 
local newspapers. In order that the results of 
local voting may be announced at the National 
Marine Exposition it is important that each li- 
brarian send as soon as possible opinions ex- 
pressed in various localities to the Seas Book 
Shelf, American Library Association, 24 West 
39th Street, New York. 


STACKROOM IN THE NATIONAL CITY FINANCIAL LIBRARY 


The National City Financial Library 


BY ALICE L. ROSE, Librarian 


The growth, during the war, of the principal 
financial and economic institutions is reflected 
in the growth of the special libraries which 
served these institutions. The Library of the 
National City Bank of New York and of the Na- 
tional City Company, became during this period 
an important institution in the financial world, 
contributing in many ways to the solving of 
economic and financial problems. 

In order to operate more efficientlty the Li- 
brary has been divided into the Main or Admin- 
istrative & Research Department which is located 
at 60 Wall and the Branch at 55 Wall Street. 

In the main library department is kept the 
material used in carrying on intensive research 
work. There are in this Library approximately 
30,000 volumes and pamphlets relating to fin- 
ance, trade, natural resources and economics. 
These include government publications and_re- 
ports of the Chambers of Commerce of the most 
important cities of the world. 

In securing material for the Library, maga- 
zines, periodicals and reports from foreign coun- 
tries are read with the greatest care to dis- 
cover any announcement, or even hint. of 
publications, either official or unofficial, deal- 
ing with financial, political or economic develop- 
ments. The Order Department obtains such pub- 
lications as soon as possible and they form a 
valuable part of the collection. This Depart- 
ment orders also all books and periodicals used 
by the City Company and its branches. After 


the material has been acknowledged it is taken 


to the Cataloging and Classifying Department 
where the subject headings are assigned. 

In the Analyzing Department matters of in- 
terest in foreign and domestic magazines are 
read and classified. Cards are made for these 
articles and filed in the card catalog. By con- 
sulting this catalog the readers are thus able to 
locate all available data, whether it be in book 
form or in a periodical. Eight New York news- 
papers are read each day by the Clipping De- 
partment, as well as the principal daily publi- 
cations of Chicago, Boston, Great Britain and 
Canada. 

The Reference Department occupies a room at 
the left of the circulation desk. and here the 
card catalog is kept so that it may be consulted 
readily by the readers. 

Some of the questions asked this department 
can be answered almost immediately, while oth- 
ers require minute research which may take 
hours or days. Over the phone or thru personal 
visits to the library come such questions as 
these: “Where is the Hotel Angleterre?” “What 
is the per capita debt of Amsterdam, of Christi- 
ania, of Stockholm?” Some one asks for a list of 
South African banks having New York branches 
or agencies: another asks for all available data 
regarding the total currency issued by the Bank 
of France and the French Chambers of Com- 
merce since the beginning of the war; or the 
Foreign Department wants all possible informa- 
tion regarding Italy’s desire to purchase coal 
from England. 
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PART OF THE READING ROOM OF THE NATIONAL CITY FINANCIAL LIPRARY 


The co-operation of the branch at 55 Wall 
makes it possible to meet the various demands 
of the Bank and the Company promptly. Here 
is found the kind of material needed for quick 
reference as distinguished from the collection 
of books at 60 Wall used in carrying on more 
prolonged research work. At 55 Wall Street is 
kept material on corporation finance, material 
regarding foreign countries and the States and 
cities of the United States, a complete set of 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and its successor, 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. There 
is also a complete set of Poor’s and Moody’s 
Manuals; all the principal foreign and domes- 
tic stock sheets; the listing statements of the New 
York Stock Exchange; the latest edition of the 
Directory of Directors of the principal cities of 
the United States and England; the foreign stock 
exchange yearbooks, state commission reports on 
public utility, banking and insurance, as well 
as municipal reports. 

A new system of classification is in process of 
being installed. The Cutter Expansive Classifi- 
cation was chosen as that most suited to a li- 
brary of this type. Its classes H-K, and R-U 
(corresponding to 300 and 600 in the Dewey 
Decimal Classification) which are of special in- 
terest, are being expanded, and generous use 


made of its well-worked-out local list. When 
inis process is complete, a large vertical file 
in which many miscellaneous pamphlets are 
now arranged alphabetically by subject will be 
converted into a classified file, supplementing the 
book arrangement on the shelves. 

Every Saturday, a library bulletin is issued, 
giving a complete list of additions to the Library, 
such as annual reports, indentures and circulars 
regarding new issues of stocks and bonds put 
out by corporations both foreign and domestic. 
the most important books dealing with financial, 
industrial, and economic problems of the day, 
government reports of the United States and 
foreign countries, and a list of interesting 
articles in current magazines. 

It is the purpose of the Financial Library not 
only to supply such information as may be re- 
ouived by the various departments of the 
National City Bank and the National City Com- 
pany but also to reply to such inquiries in the 
briefest possible time. Constant efforts are made 
to have available at all times material sufficient 
in quantity and timeliness to reflect accurately 
political, financial, economic and social condi- 
tions in every commercial country on the globe 
so that an intelligent and up-to-date survey of 
any city, district or nation may be rapidly drawn. 
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The Book Larceny Problem 


BY EDWIN WHITE GAILLARD 
Special Investigator, The New York Public Library. 


Part Il. 


HE method of stealing is a subject of 

great interest to the librarian. There is 

very little variety in the principles of 
method. Usually the thief tries to conceal the 
book in some way, or to divert the attention 
of the librarian, or both. Boys place books 
under their blouses, down into their trousers 
beneath the belt, or conceal them in a pack- 
age of school books. The adult amateur thief 
will carry away a book in his overcoat pocket, 
under his coat, with the book under the arm- 
pit, or folded up in a newspaper. The profes- 
sional book thief is able to carry away quite 
a large volume under his overcoat by holding 
it in under the palm of his hand, pressed against 
the leg, with a newspaper or umbrella under the 
arm, but on the outside of the coat. In this 
position, the thief, to cover a certain awkward- 
ness, will walk slowly, stop to look at.a bulle- 
tin board, or even chat with the librarian or 
ask a question. These are the usual ways. In 
special cases thieves have resorted to various 
expedients, even to the substitution of a dummy 
book, pasting a worthless unbound volume in 
the covers, and leaving the result of the handi- 
work on a table, or they have even been known 
to return it to the delivery desk in this condi- 
tion. Books are sometimes placed in hand bags 
and one thief of great activity and genuine abil- 
ity brought wrapping paper and twine, tied 
up his bundles and departed. Usually books 
are only stolen one at a time, secreted in the 
clothing. Boys sometimes divert the librarian’s 
attention while another boy carries away a book 
too large to conceal. 

Books are sometimes taken from a library 
with intent to deprive the library of their use, 
but with the full knowledge and consent of the 
librarian as regards the renewal of the books. 
In other words, books are sometimes stolen by 
resorting to fraud rather than to sly, stealthy, 
and furtive methods. The most simple method 
of fraud is changing the number on the bor- 
rower’s card, such as the altering of 7191 to 
7794. This fraud is sometimes easy to de- 
tect when the books become overdue if the 
possibility of it is in mind. A difficult problem 


(Conclusion. ) 


to solve is that which arises when a person 
steals the card belonging to another and 
changes its number. Fortunately attempts of 
this kind are not frequent. 

The courts will entertain a charge of lar- 
ceny against persons who have acquired books 
by presenting borrowed cards, which have been 
found, stolen, or altered, or which have been 
issued in a false name or to a wrong address. 

In dealing with cases involving false names 
or fictitious addresses my own position is that 
such use itself is presumptive evidence of at- 
tempt at fraud. 

False names, or names slightly changed, are 
used by persons who owe fines, and as such use 
clearly shows fraudulent intent, those who make 
the attempt are denied the use of the library. 
People who change their names properly and 
honestly rarely owe fines and can always show 
good cause for such changes. In default of 
good cause, and when the name is only changed 
so as to effect a relationship with the library, 
fraud is clearly intended. 

Prosecution of book thieves appears to be a 
matter which has given librarians much trou- 
ble. Librarians often complain that they can 
receive little or no satisfaction in the courts. 

In order successfully to prosecute a case or a 
number of cases involving larceny, it is neces- 
sary to understand something of court proceed- 
ing, of the law, and of the nature of evidence. 

Larceny may be briefly defined as the taking 
of property with intent to deprive the owner of 
its use. Unauthorized possession of property 
does not constitute larceny. Possession of stolen 
property is not in itself a crime. The taking 
of another’s property is not necessarily larceny. 
The complainant must not only prove his own- 
ership and the taking thereof, but also the in- 
tent. A library is especially organized to en- 
able a person to take its property—to lend. Hav- 
ing lent a book, the librarian knows that the 
book is sometimes lost and the library is re- 
compensed for its loss by a cash payment. The 
book then virtually becomes the property of 
the borrower, and when found by this borrower, 
he frequently removes marks of ownership, as 
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probably is his right. The possession, therefore, 
of a library book, or of several books from 
which marks of ownership have been removed, 
is no proof of larceny and is no crime. People 
sometimes inadvertently carry away books with- 
out the formality of having them charged, and 
since there was no wrong intent involved, no 
crime could have been committed. | All libra- 
rians know that perfectly respectable people, 
often old ladies of good standing, borrow books 
surreptitiously and do so systematically, return- 
ing the books so borrowed from time to time. 
It is a bad habit to which old ladies resort to 
obtain more novels at one time than the rules 
allow. 

All of these facts must be taken into consid- 
eration by the librarian before making or caus- 
ing an arrest. If there is any element of doubt 
whatsoever, no arrest should be made, and no 
arrest should ever be made until a careful inves- 
tigation has definitely removed every element 
of doubt. 

A book thief is seldom arrested where but 
one volume is involved. If there are several 
stolen volumes it is necessary to prove that the 
stealing all occurred at one time, or if this can- 
not be done, then each volume must be regarded 
as stolen separately, constituting a different 
crime in each case, or a series of crimes. A 
pile of books which have been recovered from 
a book thief may contain some that were stolen 
so long ago that the crime has become outlawed 
by statute, or may contain some that were lost 
and paid for, or that had been purchased from 
a book store, or found on a trolley car or in 
the park, or even inherited from a deceased 
maiden aunt. 

The librarian must try the case thoroly in 
his own office; he must select one book from 
the pile and base his complaint on that one 
book, and on that one book his case must stand 
or fall. 

In practice, it is necessary to prove owner- 
ship, to prove that the defendant did have the 
opportunity to steal that book, and to prove 
that it was stolen on or about a certain date 
and taken with intent to deprive the library of 
its use. 

Ownership can be proved by placing other 
books from the library in evidence and com- 
paring methods of preparation, the location of 
marks of ownership, or if the marks have been 
removed, by the fact that erasures correspond 
in shape, size, and position with acknowledged 


marks in other books. If the accession number 
has not been removed the accession records may 
be placed in evidence. In a well conducted 
trial it is necessary to prove not only that the 
library did possess a copy of the title in ques- 
tion, but that the copy proved to have been 
possessed is missing and cannot be found after 
a diligent search, and that the volume offered 
in evidence is the actual missing property of the 
library without any doubt. 

Opportunity may be proved either by hav- 
ing the defendant identified as having been seen 
in the library, or by some library record which 
shows that he had used the library in some way, 
usually by a signed application blank. 

The intent in a thief's mind cannot be seen 
or felt. It is an intangible element. But we 
may infer intent. If a person who is known to 
have used the library, is found to have several 
or a considerable number of books in his pos- 
session of which he cannot give a satisfactory 
account, and if some or all of these books have 
been defaced in such a way as to cause their 
ownership not to be readily apparent, if book 
plates have been removed, rubber stamps erased, 
perforated or embossed stamps cut out or pasted 
over, we may infer that the person who did the 
work did not intend that they should be re- 
turned to the library in that condition, and thus 
we may in such a case infer the intent to de- 
prive the true owner of the use and benefit 
thereof. Intent may frequently be inferred in 
other circumstances, but the above is the ordi- 
nary development. 

It is not sufficient for the defendant to say 
that he had purchased the books from some per- 
son whose name he does not remember, or who 
is dead, or who is in Canada, or that he found 
them in some place, such as in his apartment 
when he moved in, or in the cellar of an apart- 
ment house. He must offer some evidence 
to this effect, or some testimony in corrobora- 
tion of his own statement. The judges have 
heard similar stories many times and habitually 
d'sregard such a claim when not well sup- 
perted. 

Unless a librarian can prove to his own satis- 
faction according to the above principles that 
the person concerned is guilty, it is useless to 
make the arrest with the hope that the prose- 
cuting attorney can prove it in court. 

Not only is it useless but it is dangerous. A 
gross injustice may be done to the defendant 
and his family, and it is not unlikely that the 
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library or the librarian personally will be in- 
volved in a highly disagreeable damage suit in 
the civil courts. 

In many cases it is unnecessary to prove any- 
thing at all in court for the simple reason 
that the defendant will plead guilty. But the 
librarian must remember always that an ad- 
mission of guilt under great stress in the libra- 
rian’s private office was not made under oath, 
and even if the plea of guilty was entered in 
the court of the first instance, when the case 
comes up for trial the defendant has a right 
to change his plea, and as a matter of fact 
frequently does so. The burden of the proof 
is on the complaining witness, and unless he 
can prove all the facts as alleged in his com- 
plaint, it is far wiser to refrain from arrest. 
No matter how exasperating a case may be, an 
arrest should not be made unless proof is rea- 
sonably adequate. In one case a thief said to 
me, “Sure, I stole the books, and a lot more 
that I sold. What are you going to do about 
it? You cannot prove it. I don't mind admit- 
ting it to you here, but I will plead ‘not guilty’ 
in court. You know I stole the books all right 
enough, but you can not prove it.” We had a 
friendly conversation on the general subject but 
beyond showing the man to the doormen and 
the guards, there was nothing that could be 
done. 

The facts of each case must be taken into 
consideration and the librarian must be on his 
guard against undue zeal in his interpretation 
of facts. There must be some feature in every 
case of larceny from which a criminal intent 
may be inferred or the case can not be prose- 
cuted successfully. 

After conviction the librarian is frequently 
consulted by the judge as to a suitable sen- 
tence. In cases involving first convictions I 
personally am inclined to recommend proba- 
tion and parole unless there has been a long 
series of offenses committed by a mature and 
normal adult, and here I usually oppose parole 
and plead for a prison sentence, generally with 
success. 

The librarian who goes to court with a case 
properly prepared will never, according to my 
own experience, receive anything but courtesy 
and consideration, and will be almost certain of 
obtaining a conviction. The librarian who goes 
to court with a case lacking in essential evi- 
dence and testimony, and clouded by very evi- 
dent animus, is apt to find that he is himself 
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placed on the defensive and even if his case is 
finally proved he is likely to have a most hu- 
miliating and disagreeable experience. 

In proceeding with a case of book stealing 
the librarian should have strongly in mind his 
eventual testimony in the witness chair. He 
must obtain exact facts that can be verified, ex- 
clude hearsay testimony in his office and be 
ready to place his witnesses on the stand to tell 
under oath everything personally known to each. 
They must avoid hearsay evidence and surmise, 
and the recital of facts must be given such 
a way that it will weave a story which can 
not be denied. 

Book losses are due, not to many thieves, 
but to many books being stolen by compara- 
tively few thieves. There is comfort in this 
thought for it means that not everyone who 
enters the library seeks to steal. The book thief 
is the exceptional visitor. It is worth time and 
trouble and expense to eliminate this visitor. 

As Dr. Mercier states: “The prevention of 
crime, like the prevention of anything else, can 
be effected only by attacking its causes,” but 
before the cause is attacked it must be isolated 
and identified. Dr. Mercier goes on to say “My 
opinion, as I have stated in a previous chap- 
ter, is that crime is a function of two variables, 
viz., a certain temptable disposition on the part 
of the person who commits crime, and_ the 
temptation to which he is subjected; and the 
more of one of these factors that is present, 
the less of the other is needed to bring about 
th result. In short, crime is due to tempta- 
tion offered to temperament. This being so, 
crime iseto be diminished, if at all, by diminish- 
ing temptation, including opportunity, and by 
modifying temperament. ... Something can 
be done even to diminish temptation. Those 
who carelessly leave temptation in the way of 
others—as, for instance, shopmen who leave 
their wares unwatched . . . might be punished 
for doing so. They become in fact accessories 
to crime... .” 

Severity of punishment has little to do with 
the prevention of crime. Larceny was probably 
more frequent when it was punishable with 
death than now. Certainty of punishment is 
more effective. The more certainty that book 
stealing will be punished, the less stealing there 
will be. A library therefore should prosecute 
every individual case that can be prosecuted. 
Criminals are deterred by the certainty rather 
than the severity of punishment. Books will 
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not be stolen if the potenial thief can be made 
to believe that it is not worth while. 

I do not believe that it will ever be pos- 
sible to stop book stealing from large public 
or semi-public libraries. I do firmly believe 
that good library service on the part of libra- 
rians, the removal of temptation as far as it 
may be possible, and the study and elimina- 
tion of opportunity will tend in a large meas- 
ure to diminish losses. 

Much may be said on the subject of the de- 
tection of the book thief, but this subject is in 
itself one of so highly a specialized nature that 
it is exceedingly difficult to treat of it briefly. 

Crime of all kinds is highly specialized. In 
other phases of life where crime is more or 
less frequent it is found that men who have 
devoted time and thought to the matter have 
also become highly specialized. In the police 
department such men are called detectives, but 
in other ranks of life they receive different titles; 
for example we have the handwriting expert 
against the forger, and the Examiner of Ques- 
tioned Documents for commercial and legal 
cases. The clinical laboratories supply experts 
of various kinds to consider causes of death, 
insurance companies employ adjusters and in- 
vestigators. These men are all detectives pure 
and simple. Their business is both to discover 
whether or not a crime has been committed, and 
if possible, the criminal. 

The ordinary police detective usually be- 
comes such because he has been successful with 
his treatment of ordinary police cases, of 
which he has acquired a general knowledge. But 
special crime is not ordinary crime. One who 
undertakes an inquiry in a case of specialized 
crime must have experience and background 
which will enable him to prosecute his inquiry. 
This is well recognized in all police work, for 
we find men in all large departments who have 
specialized in their craft. We find for example 
the Bomb Squad, the Pickpocket Squad, the 
Narcotic Squad, and so on. The Narcotic Squad 
knows nothing at all of the work of the Bomb 
Squad. 

Book stealing from libraries is a specialized 
crime, but not of sufficient gravity to warrant 
the establishment of a Book Thief Squad. Po- 
lice officers who are assigned to special squads 
usually have some special knowledge, experi- 
ence or acquaintance which will make them of 
value to the particular squads to which they 
are assigned. In other words, a detective must 


have some special training to fit him to work 
on highly specialized cases. 

In library practice it was found unsatisfac- 
tory to call upon either police or private detec- 
tives in cases of book theft. It was found that 
they were unsuitable. The average officer has 
little or no knowledge of the field in which the 
book thief operates. 

A library which suffers from the book thief 
must assign a member of its own staff to inquire 
into cases of book theft. 

The librarian who undertakes the most un- 
pleasant task of discovering and prosecuting 
book thieves must learn to look upon his work 
as one of constructive librarianship. 

It is greatly feared that the librarian, to- 
gether with the populace in general will look 
upon a successful detective as one of almost su- 
perhuman acuteness, that genius of the penetrat- 
ing eye, the long memory, of intuition so won- 
derful that we stand aghast. This figment of 
the imagination is never on the regular force. 
On the contrary, when the force fails, he always 
succeeds. They go te him for help, have their 
problems solved, but treat him with supreme 
contempt. This is the detective of our great 
detective stories. Amateur detectives, nuisances 
that they are, should be suppressed. Their espe- 
cial delight it is to instruct the professionals, 
but their “instruction” is always obstruction. 
The librarian who attempts an inquiry in a 
case or in any part of a case of book steal- 
ing who has no experience in such cases be- 
comes an amateur detective. “Sus. per coll.” 

Every case of book stealing should be re- 
ferred to one member of the staff, and this libra- 
rian should have exclusive jurisdiction in every 
aspect of the case. In the course of time this 
librarian will acquire a knowledge of the law 
of his state on the subject of larceny, arrests, 
evidence, court and police methods of proced- 
ure. A knowledge of these elements is essen- 
tial to good work; without such knowledge he 
will be a failure and a danger to his library. 

The librarian will find to his surprise that 
there is nothing exciting or thrilling in detec- 
tive work. After the first few cases he will find 
that “clues” belong to the realm of fiction. 
Obvious facts will dance before his eyes unseen. 
He will not work on a “theory” in a given case. 
Indeed, the very words “clue” and “theory” 
will fade from his vocabulary. Rather he will 
find that any inquiry is based upon careful and 
patient investigation on a systematic and well 
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ordered plan, and will consider known facts and 
working from experience will try to develop 
unknown facts from his experience in watching 
the known develop from the unknown. He will 
know what it is that he is looking for and will 
hunt and sift for it until it becomes known. 

A librarian cannot extract a thief from the 
thin air. He must have some facts to work 
upon, and information of these facts must be 
brought to him first hand. Fact added to fact 
will convict the thief, but bare information that 
a book has been stolen without other testimony 
and no evidence, simply ends that particular 
case. If other books of the same kind are 
stolen, or if other books are stolen in the same 
way, these incidents constitute other facts and 
help build up a case, and so no detail, how- 
ever trivial, should be withheld from the libra- 
rian in charge of such matters, and no other 
librarian should attempt to inquire into the most 
seemingly trivial detail, for he is certain to 
confuse the trail in a certain proportion of 
cases. 

Any inquiry must in a measure be secret. 
Certainly no one would think of notifying a 
thief that suspicion was aroused which might 
implicate him. When a given larceny might 
have been committed by any one at all the libra- 
rian must settle in his own mind who is least 
likely to be involved, and consult this person 
as to who might have especial opportunity or 
temptation or both. As soon as the investigat- 
ing librarian appears on a scene, immediately 
curiosity is zroused, and the guilty one warned. 
The librarian should not appear on the scene 
unless it is common knowledge that an inquiry 
is under way, and he should make the most 
painstaking effort not to advertise the fact that 
he is looking for a thief. 

An example of such a case might be cited. 
Books had been stolen, other books of the same 
kind were found secreted in the library. A libra- 
rian carried them to my office to show to me. 
When he carried those books he passed ten or 
fifteen people any one of whom might have been 
the thief. He virtually advertised to the thief 
that his crime was known. By rare chance the 
books were restored to their hiding place with- 
out, however, attracting the attention of the 
thief. Here they were watched, and in due time 
the thief went to jail. If he had known that 


they were watched he would certainly have not 
attempted the final chapter in this story of lar- 
ceny, and would not have been caught. If 


warned, the thief can often dispose of the stolen 
property, and so the librarian must make every 
effort not to warn. Here it is that librarians 
most often fail. They become the amateur de- 
tectives on the staff, warn the thief, and cloud 
the trail. 

Occasionally the investigating librarian will 
have occasion to use methods which are quite 
common in other classes of detective work. He 
should acquire at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of the fingerprint and of other forms of 
personal identification, and he should have some 
familiarity with the working methods of the 
handwriting expert. At least he should know 
enough about both of these subjects to know 
when to call for advice from a local special- 
ist. 

Commonly a private person may arrest an 
other for a crime committed or attempted in his 
presence, or where a person arrested has com- 
mitted a felony, altho not in his presence. To 
this extent every librarian has the power of ar- 
rest. A police officer may, without a warrant, 
make the same kind of arrests but may also 
make an arrest when a felony has been com- 
mitted and when he has reasonable cause for 
believing the person arrested to have committed 
the felony. (N. Y.) 

The police officer has other advantages. He 
may break open a door or a window if admit- 
tance is refused; in which case he is protected, 
for it is a crime to interfere with an officer, a 
crime not to go to his help if called upon. In 
suits for false arrest the police officer has the 
presumption on his side and juries are loath 
to find a verdict against him, (tho from time 
to time they do), but the private person has 
none of this protection. 

The librarian who is trying to prevent book 
stealing will be obliged to make arrests or 
cause them to be made. If he calls in a police 
officer, all of the history of the case must be 
explained to this officer, often in the presence 
of the thief, who is thus warned of certain por- 
tions of the case against him. Sometimes the 
officer, not understanding, will not make an ar- 
rest, as is his right. 

For many such reasons it is advisable for the 
investigating librarian to be constituted a peace 
officer of some kind—a private police officer, or 
a deputy sheriff. He thus becomes what amounts 
to a detective, he makes his own investiga- 
tions, makes his own arreses and sees the cases 
safely thru the courts, without chance of a 
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conflict or interference from a patrolman. The 
investigating librarian is often called upon to 
take charge in cases other than book stealing. 
In any of his cases he is liable to need all of 
the help and protection provided by law or 
custom that safeguards the police officer. 

A police officer attached to the headquarters 
office to whom might be assigned the task of 
organizing a circulating and reference library 
for the use of all of the officers of the uniformed 
and detective forces would display only or- 
dinary intelligence if he should consult the 
librarian of the city and make a study of libra- 
ry methods and practice. Lacking study of the 
kind his library would be a curiosity both as 
to methods and administration. 

A librarian who would attempt to act for his 
library in the province of a police officer is 
quite as much in need of special instruction and 
advice as would be the police library organizer. 
It is essential that the investigating librarian 
learn at first hand and from professional officers 
the police methods that are used in typical cases 
with which he is most likely to come into con- 
tact. 

There is no recognized way of acquiring this 
instruction. The city librarian would be glad 
to help the police library organizer, but the po- 
lice chief is not at all likely to have much en- 
thusiasm in teaching a librarian any part of his 
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craft. Probably the best way to learn is to 
find some sympathetic detective who has him- 
self been a frequenter of the library and consult 
him as cases arise. He will have very much to 
teach that will be of great value, and gradually 
the investigating librarian will receive illumina- 
tion in matters of police methods and the rou- 
tine of arrests, indictments, trials, convictions, 
and probation officers. In this way the inves- 
tigating librarian will learn to work with the 
police, and is less apt to arouse antagonism by 
violating the rules of the department, or of run- 
ning counter to accepted conventions in the 
service. 

The librarian who would undertake to pro- 
tect his library from book thieves and the many 
other kinds of vampires who would prey upon 
it will find that he is not the less of a librarian, 
and that this side of library work has its own 
interests, not to be compared unfavorably with 
that of any other special department in 
a library. He must perforce read and study 
widely, acquire an unexpected variety of expe- 
riences, while he is thrown into opportunities for 
the observation of men and women far beyond 
those of any other librarian. Perhaps the chief 
compensation to be derived from this special 
position is a more intimate knowledge of hu- 
man nature than any other position in the library 


field would afford. 


A Census of Special Information Sources 


The Special Libaries Association is planning 
to enumerate the special library collections of 
the country, and to prepare a directory “which 
will be of considerable aid, thru librarians, to 
a great number of business men.” 

With this end in view the Association is send- 
ing, thru some two hundred representative mag- 
azines, an appeal to business men to make known 
the resources of their libraries, assuring them 
that “when compiled, the directory will not be 
used as a mailing list for advertisers, but merely 
for the purpose stated, vis., to have in a central 
place, a record of the special information source 
of the country.” 

A special library, it defines as:—“A good 
working collection of information either upon a 
specific subject or field of activity; it may con- 
sist of general or even limited material serving 
the interests of a special clientéle; and prefer- 
ably in charge of a specialist trained in the use 


and application of the particular material.” 

Of all libraries coming with these qualifica- 
tions the Association requests the following 
information: 


(1) Name of institution or company. 

(2) Name by which library is known. 

(3) Name of librarian or custodian. 

(4) Can it be classified as any of the follow- 
ing: financial; business; legal; engin- 
eering or technical; institutional; muni- 
cipal; reference; agricultural. 

(5) If not, how can it be classified? 

(6) Does it serve a special clientéle? 

(7) Would your librarian be willing to as- 
sist other special libraries to a reason- 
able extent? 

The data should be sent to Wm. F. Jacob, 

Chairman Library Census Committee, c/o Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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HEY’RE swarming over the side at every 
port, crossing the dock, and signing up 
with the Merchant Marine,” said a 
Navy officer when asked what the “gobs” did 
when their terms of enlistment expired. And 
to judge from the men to be found on any of the 
ships of our new and rapidly growing Merchant 
Marine the traditional lure of the sea is the 
same in peace as in war times. 

The days of “Spanish sailors with bearded 
lips” seem to have passed with the days of clip- 
per ships and square rigged merchantmen. For- 
eign seamen have given way to clean shaven 
bright eyed American boys lured from the hills 
and from the prairies by 

“ |. . the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea.” 

Librarians who had the good fortune to work 
during the war with the men of the Army or 
Navy were generally impressed by the imagin- 
ation, the love of adventure and romance, as 
well as the desire for knowledge on the part of 
these men. More pronounced it was, perhaps, 
among the younger men of the Navy, especially 
among those who had never before had the op- 
portunity of using libraries, and to whom the 
joy of the book was something new and strange. 

It is such men that the American Library As- 
sociation is now serving thru the continua- 
tion of its War Service which has recently been 
extended to include the men on all the vessels 
of the American Merchant Marine. 

The question has sometimes been asked,— 
“What has all this to do with war work?” And 
the answer has been that it was the inevitable 
result of the Association’s war work. Service 
to the Merchant Marine, as we now speak of it, 
began when many of the boats which have now 
been restored to private ownership were used in 
the transport service, manned by Navy crews. 
Books were placed on board for the use of the 
crew as well as the troops transported, and as 
in the case of the army the use of well selected 
books served to stimulate the desire for more. 

Afer the signing of the Armistice, boats not 
needed for the transport service were gradually 
turned over to the United States Shipping Board 


“For Sailors They Be Honest Men” 


BY FORREST B. SPAULDING 


In Charge of Merchant Marine Department, A. L. A. Library War Service. 


for operation, the crews in many instances being 
turned over with the ships. It would have been 
a poor commentary on the value of A. L. A. 
service if these men who had been accustomed 
to books on board would have suddenly been 
satisfied without them, merely because of a 
change in uniform and in the administration 
changed with the operation of the ships. But the 
demands did not cease in spite of some delay 
on the part of the A. L. A. War Service in secur- 
ing the necessary authority for this technical 
extension of war service. 

After extending the service to the vessels of 
the United States Shipping Board the need for 
further extension to the entire Marchant Marine 
flying the American Flag began to be felt. In ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Congress and the 
avowed policy of the Shipping Board, wherever 
possible ships were turned back to private own- 
ers for operation, a practice which is still going 
on. Fortunately for the sake of uninterrupted 
service to the men the committee having in 
charge the funds of the United War Work Cam- 
paign was quick to see the need and io author- 
ize the expenditure of war funds for this logical 
extension and outgrowth of what in the begin- 
ning consisted in supplying books to the crews 
of Navy transports. 

Today after but two years of preliminary 
planning and effort the United States, which be- 
fore the war could scarcely boast of having a 
Merchant Marine, stands foremost among the 
nations of the world in the building of ships. 
This country of enormous production is begin- 
ning to carry its trade in American built and 
owned ships manned by American crews. Ships 
are being launched at such a rate that tonnage 
figures available today are scarcely of value for 
comparative purposes by the time they can be 
printed. 

Those vitally interested in American shipping, 
including Shipping Board officials and such or- 
ganizations as the National Marine League have 
endorsed most enthusiastically the work of the 
American Library Association in supplying the 
men of the Merchant Marine with reading mat- 
ter. Morale is as important aboard ship as in 
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an army camp, and because of the limitations of 
the ship it is far more difficult on shipboard to 
provide sane, healthy means of recreation than 
it is on land. Here is a place where the book fits 
in peculiarly. 

The need of books on board ship, for pas- 

sengers as well as for the crew has long been 
recognized. Ocean and lake travellers are fami- 
liar with the so called Ship’s libraries on board 
all of the larger passenger boats. But these 
are almost invariably installed by the operating 
company and selected for the recreational use 
of the passengers alone. Only in rare instances 
are these collections available for the use of the 
crew. 
The pioneer work in providing libraries for 
ship’s crews has been done in several ports by 
Seamen’s Clubs and organizations dependent al- 
most wholly on the contributions of charitably 
inclined persons interested in the welfare of sea- 
men. Most of these institutions did their work 
well and before the war and the increase in size 
of our Merchant Marine were able to provide 
fairly adequate service. 

Altho it can lay no claim to having in- 
itiated the work of supplying ship’s crews with 
collections of books the American Library Asso- 
ciation is the first national organization proper- 
ly equipped to inaugurate a national library ser- 
vice for seamen. And it is in keeping with the 
aims of the A. L. A. to see that such a service is 
maintained until there is in existence some na- 
tional organization devoted to the welfare of sea- 
men, to which the machinery set up by the A. L. 
A. can be trusted with some assurance that the 
work will be properly maintained. At present 
no such organization exists. But it is not strange 
that welfare work has failed to keep pace with 
the miraculous advance of American Shipping 
during the past two years. 

The funds at present available for carrying on 
library service to the Merchant Marine are suf- 
ficent to organize and sustain the work for a 
little less than a year. The problems of per- 
fecting an adequate service are such that it is 
highly improbable that the work would be in 
shape to turn over to some other organization 
within this time. Therefore if the work is to be 
put upon a permanent basis at some future time 
it is of the utmost importance that it be spon- 
sored and financed by the A. L. A. as a part of 
its Enlarged Program until it can be turned over 
to some organization supported by the shipping 
interests as the Army and Navy service was turn- 


ed over to the War and Navy Departments. It 
should be remembered that any phase of library 
work is comparatively new and untried and that 
while a concrete working organization, the bene- 
fits of which are visible and have been proved, 
can be “sold” to an organization interested, an 
abstract theoretical proposition existing merely 
on paper is likely to fail even to arouse in- 
terest. 

It is contemplated in organizing this service 
to make arrangements, generally thru existing 
libraries and library commissions or, where these 
are lacking, thru other organizations, whereby 
an American ship sailing from any of the 
principal ports can obtain a collection of books 
for the use of the crew. As many of our mer- 
chant ships may be gone from our shores for 
periods ranging from six months to two years, 
some of them encircling the globe, some provis- 
ion must also be made for the exchange of col- 
lections in the ports of foreign countries. This 
it is hoped can be arranged thru our consular 
service and thru such organizations as the In- 
sular and Foreign branch of the American Red 
Cross. The latter society has already expressed 
its willingness to carry on the work. As 
American sailors are now for the first time since 
the Civil War beginning to appear in foreign 
ports it seems likely that clubs for American sea- 
men will shortly begin to be established, and 
such clubs will provide additional agencies thru 
which the A. L. A. can work. 

One of the most difficult problems will be to 
make provisions for supplying specific books 
which will in a measure be satisfactory, and 
books on special subjects asked for by individual 
seamen. To provide such service, plans 
now contemplated include the deposit of care- 
fully selected libraries in eleven or twelve of the 
principal seaports, from which books can be 
lent direct or can be sent by mail to smaller 
ports nearby when a request is made. 

It has been pointed out that in spite of the 
fact that the seaman shares with all of us in the 
payment of the indirect taxes which support 
our public libraries, he is, because of the pecu- 
liar nature of his vocation, deprived of the priv- 
ileges of the use of public libraries which the 
more permanently located landsman enjoys. 

The need of some means to provide for the 
lending of specific books to seamen appears 
daily. All seamen in the Merchant Marine are 


graded according to the type of work which 
their experience qualifies them to perform. 
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There are definite chances for any man 
thru study and experience to gain pro- 
motion to the grade above, and the leis- 
ure hours on the long sea voyage provide 
him with excellent opportunities for such study 
provided that the right books are available. 
Moreover, because of the nature of his vocation 
the seaman who exercises his imagination be- 
comes interested in a wide variety of subjects 
and enjoys the time to read up on his innumera- 
ble hobbies. It is true that books on shipboard 
threaten to do away with the quaint and intricate 
carved ship models enclosed in glass bottles, 
but will the world be the loser when such curiosa 
have all disappeared except from an occasional 
museum in a seaport town? They may well go 
the way of the gilded cat-tails in the painted 
sewer pipe which always used to be mentioned 
in the tales of Frank Norris. 

It is an interesting commentary on writers of 
the sea that experience seems to prove that the 
longer a man has served aboard ship the less 
such sea yarns appeal to him. One writer has 
explained this by the fact that the man who has 
sailed the seas in a short time gets to know at 
first hand what the average writer of sea stories 
fails to get in a lifetime of work. Notable ex- 
ceptions to this rule are however to be found in 
the case of stories by such men as Joseph Con- 
rad and F. T. Bullen, men whose experience 
qualifies them to write of first hand adventures 
and knowledge. 

Innumerable letters received at A. L. A. 
headquarters already, testify to the appreciation 
on the part of the men for books received from 
A. L. A. representatives. One man, evidently a 
seaman of the finest type, writes: 

“We were out eighty days from San Francis- 
co to Melbourne and Sydney and had many long 
hours on Sundays and after work that your 
books helped us pass by in scenes far removed 
from the monotony of the forecastle. The Cap- 
tain Mr. A kept them in his bookcase and 
saw that we returned them in good condition. 
We all enjoyed them immensely and I know the 
others would join me in this letter if they were 
here. 

“The reason I take the pleasure in writing this 
is because the conditions on merchant ships are 
such as force the average American youth to 
quit the sea after his first or second voyage or 
if he stays he becomes in nine cases out of ten 
what he thinks the ideal sailor, hard boiled, 
vulgar and makes a mock at everything decent. 
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“If more good work like you are doing was 
done for the merchant mariners they would 
make better citizens and would get a chance to 
enjoy a more human life.” 

Thus far but one communication has come 
from a man almost illiterate. However it is 
of such human appeal, emphasizing the joy that 
books have for all, that we will quote without 
changing the spelling of a word: 


“Dear friend 


for such I have found library are to the 
merchant servace for they Have bin neglected 
as fur as the library Have bin conserned for 
the navy and army but at last some one Has 
thought of us & I do thank you from the bot- 
om of my Hart & hop you gods Speed in 
your work for we need it bad enough Thank- 
ing you for the books & all past favors 

yours —_” 


It is dificult to obtain late figures as to the 
number of men this library service to the Mer- 
chant Marine can reach. A_ rough estimate in- 
cluding the seamen on the Great Lakes during 
the season of navigation, as well as those on the 
Atlantic, the Pacific and the Gulf would indicate 
upwards of 200,000. Is it not within the prov- 
ince of the A. L. A. to see that these men secure 
some sort of adequate library service? 


“For Saylors they be honest men, 
and they do take great pains, 

When Land-men, and rufling Lads 
do rob them of their gains. 

Our Saylors they work night and day, 
their manhood for to try, 

When Landed men, and rufling Jacks 
do in their Cabins lye. 

Therefore let all good minded men, 
give ear unto my song, 

And say also as well as I, 
Saylors deserve no wrong. 

God bless them eke by Sea and Land, 
and also other men, 

And as my song beginning had, 
so must it have an end.” 


HE Military Intelligence Department of the 

General Staff of the War Department has 
recently ruled that books on explosives and 
enemy propaganda may be reinstated on library 
shelves, and the Secretary of the American 
Library Association has been requested to in- 
form the libraries of the country of this ruling. 
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THE LIBRARY WORKER’S ASSOCIATION 

The following letter has been sent in reply to 
inquiries about the Library Worker’s Associa- 
tion. 

Dear- ———_: 

“A modest but encouraging number of in- 
quiries have come as a result of the notice of 
the Library Workers’ Association in the March 1 
issue of Liprary JOURNAL. 

“Everyone has asked for details and partic- 
ulars, of which, to tell the truth, there are none, 
for the L. W. A. is as yet an association unor- 
ganized. 

“The sooner a few of us arrange to meet and 
talk things over, the more quickly a definite 
organization may be achieved. In calling a first 
meeting are you willing that your name be 
used as one who approves of the organization, 
in so far as it has been outlined in the Lrsrary 
JournaL? Will you send word at once, address- 
ing L. W., c/o Liprary Journat, until we have 
a temporary secretary? 

“Also, will you accept from the beginning, 
responsibility for making the association the 
live and self-respecting enterprise that we all 
wish it to become? Such support seems es- 
pecially desirable at the outset, when members 
are to be enlisted and approval gained. News 
items will appear from time to time in the 
Liprary JouRNAL, and your name will be kept 
on the mailing list to receive special notices. 

“Membership in the L. W. A. is bound to be a 
practical benefit, if only as means to publicity 
and better positions. The best positions now go 
to library school graduates, not necessarily be- 
cause they are more able, and certainly not be- 
cause they are more modest, but simply because 
their names are registered and they are known. 

“We should be able to change this. 

Yours very truly, 


L.W.” 
A. L. A. EXHIBIT AT NEW ORLEANS 


The American Library Association will have 
a pictorial exhibit at the National Conference 
of Social Workers to be held in New Orleans, 
April 16 to 21. The exhibit will be a booth ten 
by fifteen feet and will illustrate by means of 
photographs, slides and books, the continuing 
work of the Library War Service and the main 
features of the Enlarged Program. 

Enlarged photographs will be shown repre- 
senting rural book-wagon library service, Mer- 
chant Marine service, books for the blind, books 
in hospitals, citizenship, and industrial library 
work. 
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As the southern states lack adequate library 
facilities, it is anticipated that the illustrations 
of the rural libray work will arouse especial in- 
terest. 

Groups of books will be shown: one, a col- 
lection as used in Public Health Service Hos- 


pitals, exhibited with Braille books, on a hos- 


pital truck; two a Merchant Marine crew’s li- 
brary; three, a traveling library for rural 
districts; four, groups of books on citizenship 
and on technical and vocational subjects; also 
other books of interest to social workers. 

A stereomotograph will show slides continu- 
ously. 

Louise Singley, A. L. A. representative in New 
Orleans, will be in charge of this exhibit. Caro- 
line Webster, in charge of A. L. A. Hospital 
Service, will speak at the confernce on “The 
Library’s place in the Local Community.” 


WANTED: STORIES OF WORK WITH 
CHILDREN. 
To Librarians and Heads of Children’s Depart- 
ments: 

The Committee on the Enlarged Program is 
very anxious to secure publicity material on Lib- 
rary work with children. Recent requests com- 
ing to this Committee have been for the fol- 
lowing: 

Signed articles dealing with particular phases 
of children’s work. 

Accounts of work with the children of foreign 
born parents, particularly incidents illustrating 
the value of such work. 

Accounts of the use of the libraries for for- 
eign born adults, their children acting as agents. 

Please send material and suggestions to 
Charles H. Compton, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 24 West 39th Street, New York, and at 
the same time send to the undersigned a note of 
what has been forwarded. 

Caro.ine Burnite WALKER, 

Chairman pro tem. Committee on Publicity 

A. L. A. Section Library Work with Children. 
Easton, Md. 


WELCOME TO MR. AND MRS. BURTON E. 
STEVENSON. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Stevenson 
are planning to welcome them home upon their 
arrival in New York about April 16. Anyone 
writing of his desire to attend will be sent 
definite notice later. 


Cart H. Miriam, 
24 West 39 Street, New York City. 
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Army Library Personnel 


IBRARIANS employed by the War Depart- practically complete. Changes will be reported 
nent to date (March 20th) are listed below. as they occur in the “Among Librarians” de- 
Assignments for the current fiscal year are now partment of the Linrary JOURNAL. 


WasHINGTON HEADQUARTERS 


Luther L. Dickerson. In charge, Library Sub-Section. 


J. Howard Dice. Assistant to Librarian In Charge. 
Lewis Galantiere. Assistant. 


Sophy H. Powell (Mrs.) In Charge of Book Depart- 
ment. 


Grace Patten. Bibliographer. 
Dorothy G. Rogers. Librarian for Education Section. 


DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS 


Department Library Personnel Date Service Began 


Eastern Department Headquarters, Gover- Grace H. Birdsall (Mrs.) (Formerly Librarian Nov. 1. 


nor’s Island, N. Y. Ft. McHenry; transferred Jan. 20.) os t 
Rosamond Mclntosh. Feb. 15. 
Northeastern Department Headquarters, Henry S. Green. Mar. 1 . 
Boston, Mass. Jane H. Brown. Mar. 5. 2 
Carl W. Hull. Mar. 15. 
Central Department Headquarters, Chicago, Nelle A. Olson, (Formerly librarian, Ft. Sheri- Nov. 1 
Ill. dan transferred Mar. 1.) % 


Betty Pritchett (Formerly Assistant, Ft. Sheri- Nov. 


dan transferred Mar. 1.) 


Nelle Steele. Mar. 1. 
Western Department Headquarters, San Ferdinand Henke (Formerly librarian Camp Funs- Nov. 1. : 
Francisco, Calif. ton Nov. and Dec., 1919; left service and was ; 
reappointed Feb. 1.) : 
Clifford Keller. Mar. 1. 
Southern Department Headquarters, Sam Paul R. Byrne (Formerly employed at Brooklyn Jan. 19. 
Houston, Tex. Supply Base.) 
Georgia Lutkemeyer. Dec. 1. 
Julia Grothaus. Dec. 1. 
Southern Department Headquarters, Rumana McManis (Formerly Librarian, Camp Nov. 1, 
Charleston, S. C. Jackson transferred Mar. 1.) 


Maide Baker. Mar. 


HOSPITALS 


U. S. General Hospital No. 21, Denver, Will H. Collins. Nov. 1. 
Col. Mary E. Rodhouse (Formerly Assistant, Walter Jan. 1. 
Reed Hospital; transferred Jan. 26.) 
Letterman General Hospital, Presidio, San Inez G. McConnell ( Mrs.) Nov. 1 
Francisco, Calif. Jane Dick. Nov. 1 
Ruth Seymour. Nov. 1 
U. S. General Hospital No. 41, Fox Hills, Ruth E. Rodier. Nov. 1. 
Staten Island. Sophie Gay (Mrs.) Nov. 1. . 
Sara E. Greene. Nov. 1 me 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Takoma Anna May. Nov. 1 = 
Park, D. C. Mary Graham (Mrs.) Nov. 1. 
Estelle McVickar. Jan. 15. 
Berith Parsons. Nov. 17. 
Base Hospital, Ft. Bliss, Tex. R. A. Hubbard (Mrs.) Nov. 14. 
U. S. General Hospital No. 28, Ft. Sheri- Lydia E. Kinsley. Mar. 6. 
dan, Ill. Catherine Tiplady. Nov. 1. 
Josephine Pearson. Mar. 1 
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U. S. General Hospital, Ft. Bayard, N. M. 

U. S. General Hospital No. 2, Ft. McHenry, 
Md. 

U. S. General Hospital No. 19, Oteen, N.C. 


U. S. General Hospital No. 6, Ft. Me- 
Pherson, Ga. 


U. S. General Hospital No. 31, Carlisle, 


Penn. 
Base Hospital, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 


Camp 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. 
Army Supply Base, Norfolk, Va. 
Bliss, Ft., Tex. 
Custer, Mich. 
Devens, Mass. 
Dix, N .J. 


Dodge, Ia. 


Eustis, Va. 
Funston, Kan. 


Furlong, Columbus, N. M. 
Gordon, Ga. 


Grant, Il. 


Holabird, Md. 
Humphreys, Va. 
Jackson, S. C. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Jones, Harry J. Douglas, Ariz. 
Kelley Field, Tex. 

Knox, Ky. 


Leavenworth, Ft., Kan. 
Lee, Va. 


Lewis, Wash. 
Meade, Md. 


Monroe, Ft., Va. 
Pike, Ark. 
Riley, Ft., Kan. 


Sherman, O. 
Taylor, Ky. 


Travis, Tex. 


Upton, N. Y. 


Margaret O'Connor (Assistant; becomes librar- 
ian Mar. 25, 1920.) 
Lucy Rahn. 


Eliza J. Rankin (Mrs.) 

Raphael Rice. 

Frances C. Sawyer, (formerly Assistant; pro- 
moted to librarian Feb. 15.) 

Margaret S. Turrill. 

Marion C. Turrill. 

Edna H. Foley. 


Eleanor Knight. 


Rachel Forbush. 

Lewis P. Smith. 

Robert S. Fullerton. 

Frederick B. Cleveringa. 

Ella R. McDowell. 

Lura F. Heilman. 

Ann R. Strange (Mrs.) 

Earl C. Bryan. 

Harold S. Johnston. 

Marion Leatherman. 

Raymond E. Clark (formerly assistant; made 
librarian Jan. 1.) 

James Macdougall. 

John W. Echols. 

Edward P. O’Mara (formerly librarian, Camp 
Knox; transferred to Gordon as Assistant Feb. 


11.) 

Ellyn C. Broomell. 

Lester A. Falk. 

Everett V. Spettigue. 

Edith Flagg. 

William E. Langdon. 

Clara L. Voigt (Promoted from assistant to li- 
brarian Mar. 8.) 

Mary H. Swingle. 

Ella I. Peeples. 

Hubert B. Frazier. 

Edward Day. 

Alvin T. Lee. 

Lois W. Henderson (Mrs.) 

Stella R. Glasgow. 

Clarence Bentz (formerly at Camp Sherman, O.; 
transferred Feb. 1.) 

Arthur S. Beardsley. 

Charles W. M. Crouse. 

William A. Bedell (was employed at Brooklyn 
Supply Base during Nov.) 

Sarah A. Thomas. 

Dale Smith. 

Alice St. C. Wait. 

Russell Van Horn (formerly librarian, Camp 
Merritt, N. J., transferred Riley Jan. 25.) 

William K. Porter. 

Minnie D. Miller (Mrs.) 

George F. Larkin, Jr. 

Ernest L. Johnson. 

Cornelia Johnson. 

Warren H. Cudworth. 

John D. Ross (formerly Assistant Camp Merritt; 

transferred Mar. 16.) 


Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. -1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Feb. 15. 
Feb. 9. 

Nov. 1. 
Jan. 15. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. L. 
Tan. 1. 

Jan. 1. 

Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
Nov. 1. 
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ye decision of the Executive Board not to call 
a special A. L. A. conference at Atlantic City 
may be a disappointment to those who cannot at- 
tend the regular conference at Colorado Springs, 
but it is to be hoped that the attendance at the 
regular conference may be larger and more rep- 
resentative in consequence. The New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania organizations had postponed the 
usual bi-state meeting to a date later than usual, 
so that the A. L. A. special conference might be 
held at the same time, and especial preparations 
for hotel accommodations had been made. We 
may hope that the delightful spring weather af- 
ter Easter which Atlantic City offers, may bring 
an unusual attendance, and the Committee on En- 
larged Program is expected to make a further re- 
port for general discussion. The reasons given 
by President Hadley for the change in plan seem 
proper and reasonable, and indeed it had been 
felt by many that a special conference only a 
month before the regular conference would di- 
vide attention and might be a serious mistake. 
The Colorado Springs conference will be one of 
the most important in the history of the Associa- 
tion, and as Colorado is centrally located as re- 
gards the Pacific Coast and the Middle West, and 
easily to be reached from the East and the South, 
this Rocky Mountain meeting should indeed 
prove attractive. To the pleasures of Colorado 
Springs and its surroundings will be added the 
delightful prospect of a post-conference week in 
the heart of the Rockies, and all the arrange- 
ments are so inviting that those who can come 
and do not come will indeed have reason to 


repent. 


hom in the library world has been more 
remarkable than the development in the 
last twenty years of special libraries in the 
field of business. Time was, and that not much 
more than a century ago, when commerce was 
a game of chance; the merchants of Boston and 
Salem sent out their “adventures” into unknown 
conditions, and the masters of their ships bought 
and sold in the chance markets of foreign ports 
at hazard. The steamship, the cable, wireless 
and other means of transport and communication 
have changed all this, and to-day the commer- 


cial world is a field of knowledge, with the fac- 
tors of markets and prices known the world 
over. The successful business organization must 
therefore, know world facts up-to-date, and this 


is the reason why business libraries have 
come into being and have come to stay. 
It is the function of the business _li- 


brarian to be able at instant notice to acquaint 
his principals with every fact that can bear 
upon the conduct of their business, and for this 
reason the business librarian must be a trained 
specialist, of world knowledge, and of quick per- 
ception. The development of the business li- 
brarian in these latter years is one more example 
of the specialization of functions in the modern 
world, and it is no wonder that so many men and 
women have been tempted from the general field 
of library work by the intensive opportunities 
and larger salaries which the business world 
offers. 

Special Libraries Association, or- 

ganized in 1909, has accordingly shown 
steadfast-development, until now it is second 
only to the American Library Association it- 


self in size and importance. Mr. Marion’s 
historical sketch in this number gives a 
comprehensive and _ interesting review of 


this development and the personnel which has 
made it what it is, and it is printed in this issue 
in view of the important conference of the 
Special Libraries Association in New York, be- 
ginning on the 14th of this month. In New York 
City alone there are fully 200 libraries entitled to 
be classified as special libraries, whether or not 
libraries in such specialties as law and theology 
are to be counted with the business libraries in 
that category. It should be emphasized that li- 
brarians specialized in any field are as much 
members of the library profession as those hav- 
ing charge of public libraries, and for this reason 
the American Library Association should be a 
comprehensive national body. With this in view, 
its governing board should certainly be repre- 
sentative of so important a class as the special 
librarians, and it is to be hoped that at the next 
election for the Executive Board this may be 
kept in mind. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY SPECIAL MEETING NOT TO BE 
CALLED. 


At the meeting of the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A. at Richfield Springs, N. Y., last Septem- 
ber, the Executive Board empowered the presi- 
dent of the A. L. A. to issue calls for two special 
meetings for the consideration and discussion of 
the revision of the A. L. A. constitution. It was 
suggested that one of these meetings be held in 
Chicago and the other in some eastern city, in 
order to get the views of librarians regarding the 
constitution and its proposed revision, in two 
sections of the country. 

The proposed revision was submitted at the 
Chicago meeting in January and the president 
had already sent the official call for the Atlan- 
tic City meeting to the secretary of the A. L. A. 
for printing in the March Bulletin. This call 
specified, as was necessary, that the special 
meeting in Atlantic City was for the purpose of 
considering the proposed revision of the A. L. A. 
constitution and of hearing reports on the En- 
larged Program. 

When the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
met in Chicago March 12th, it seemed inadvis- 
able to issue this call for the second special 
meeting for the following reasons: 

Just previous to the Committee’s meeting, Mr. 
Utley’s resignation as secretary of the American 
Library Association was received. With the 
amount of work at the Chicago headquarters 
office requiring attention before Mr. Utley’s 
withdrawal on April 15th, it seemed unwise to 
interfere seriously with the completion of this 
work by adding the considerable amount of 
work necessary if the Atlantic City meeting were 
held. Mr. Milam, who is appointed executive 
secretary to succeed Mr. Utley, cannot take ac- 
tive charge of the Chicago office until July Ist 
and the clearing off of all present work in the 
Chicago office seemed highly desirable. 

The particular reason for the original de- 
cision in considering two special meetings of 
the A. L. A. was based on the proposed revision 
of the constitution. The Committee on the Con- 


stitution submitted its first report at Chicago, 
but the meeting there gave numerous instruc- 
tions to the Committee to revise many of the 
most important sections in its report. The Com- 
mittee has had no opportunity since the Chicago 
meeting 


to meet together for the purpose of 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


going over these instructions and one of the 
most important sections in the entire constitu- 
tion was referred to a committee of representa- 
tives from afhliated organizations, which sub- 
committee has made no report at all. Since the 
report on the constitution was not ready for 
submission at Atlantic City, it seemed an un- 
necessary expense to call a special meeting on 
the constitution. 

The final vote on the revision of the constitu- 
tion cannot be taken at the Colorado Springs 
meeting and the president will ask the Execu- 
tive Board to recommend to their successors 
that a final vote on the constitution be not 
taken until the entire question of the constitu- 
tion can be considered at an Eastern meeting, 
thereby giving both the eastern and western 
members an opportunity to express themselves 
on the Committee’s report. 

Moreover it has proved impracticable to 
postpone the regular meeting of the Association 
at Colorado Springs until a later date. On June 
6th, the day following the completion of the A. 
L. A. sessions at Colorado Springs, a large con- 
vention assembles in that city, and from then on 
there is little chance of Colorado Springs hotels, 
being able to accommodate any considerable 
number of librarians. Then too, beginning with 
the first week in June, all hotel prices increase 
weekly during that month for the summer sea- 
son. 

It therefore seemed unwise to have two meet- 
ings of the American Library Association in one 
month, particularly when the Colorado Springs 
meeting will be the first one in twenty-five 
years to be held in the Rocky Mountain section. 

In order to provide the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey librarians with all information regard- 
ine the Enlarged Program, the Executive Board 
requested the Committee on the Program to sub- 
mit a report of its work and of its plans for its 
appeal for funds for full opportunity of dis- 
cussion at the bi-state meeting to be held in At- 
lantic City. Cuatmers Haney. 

President. 
THE COLORADO SPRINGS CONFERENCE 


The Forty-Second Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association will be held at 
Colorado Springs, May 31 to June 5. The of- 
ficers of the Association realize that this is an 
inconveniently early date for many, but. as has 
been already explained, accommodations are un- 
available at a later date. College and university 
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librarians will, however, find this date more 
convenient than a later one, because it will en- 
able them to attend the conference and reach 
home in time for their commencements. 

The Antlers, (headquarters), can accomodate 
from 300 to 500 members of the Association. 
It is run on the European plan, with the follow- 
ing rates for rooms: 


Per Day 
Single room without bath........... $2.50 
Single room, with bath............. 3.50 


Double room, without bath, 2 persons 3.50 

Double room, with bath, 2 persons 5.00 

Large room, without bath, 3 persons 4.50 

Large room, with bath, 3 persons 6.50 

Large room, without bath, 4 persons 5.25 

Large room, with bath, 4 persons 7.50 

Meals will be served a la carte and table 
@hote; the latter at the following rates: break- 
fast, $1.00; luncheon, $1.25; dinner, $2.00. 

Among other hotels which can furnish ac- 
comodations is the Broadmoor, 4 miles from the 
Antlers, with rooms on the European plan at 
from $4.00 to $7.00 per day, and from $9.00 to 
$10.00 per day on the American plan. The 
Acacia Hotel, four blocks from the Antlers, has 
rooms from $2.00 to $5.00. Rates at the Alame 
are from $1.50 to $3.50; at the Alta Vista from 
$1.50 to $6.00; at the Plaza from $1.00 to $2.50; 
at the Cheyenne Hotei from $2.00 to $3.00 with 
lower rates at 75 cents and $1.00 for four in a 
room without bath. The Elk Hotel, one block 
from the Antlers also has accommodations at 
$1.00 per day. 

The local committee has volunteered to assist 
in making hotel reservations beginning May Ist. 
Application for reservation should be addressed 
to Manly D. Ormes, Librarian, Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and should state de- 
finitely and plainly the name of the hotel at 
which you desire to stop, the approximate price 
you wish to pay, whether a single or double 
room is wanted, and, in case it is a double, the 
name of the person with whom you have ar- 
ranged to room. A statement as to whether the 
Committee is authorized to make assignment at 
some other hotel than the one specified, should 
it be too late to secure the particular reservation 
desired, will also be appreciated. 

Owing to the more or less confused condition 
of the railroads at present due to the readjust- 
ments attendant upon their return to private 
ownership, only very approximately figures on 
railway travel to Colorado Springs can be given 
at this time. Summer excursion rates will not 


be available in time for members to profit by 
that savings. 


It is expected, however, that a 


fare and one-third for the round trip on the cer- 
tificate plan will be granted which will probably 
allow a ten-days’ stopover in Denver returning, 
and this rate will be about the same as the sum- 
mer excursion from central western points, and 
somewhat cheaper than the summer rate from 
New York and other points in the North Atlantic 
states. New England delegates may have to go to 
New York in order to participate in the fare and 
one-third plan. 

Based on last summer’s rates the fare is as 
follows: one way to Colorado Springs, and these 
rates are still in force now (March 10, 1920): 


From: 

New York, including war tax...... $62.86 
Philadelphia, including war tax.... 58.94 
Washington, including war tax..... 59.23 
Chicago, including war tax........ 33.72 
St. Louis, including war tax........ 28.64 
Minneapolis or St. Paul, including 


Pullman lower berth to Colorado Springs 
(one way) (upper berth 20 per cent less in 
each case): 


New York, including war tax........ $11.88 
Philadelphia, including war-tax...... 10.86 
Washington, including war tax...... 10.86 
Chicago, including war tax.......... 6.60 
St. Louis, including war tax........ 6.05 
Minneapolis, or St. Paul, including 


It is recommended that A. L. A. parties travel 
together if possible. The journey will then be 
much more enjoyable and, it is hoped, can be 
made in greater comfort. The following notice 
regarding special party travel has been issued 
by the Travel Committee: 

(New England, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago) 

(Members from Washington join at Harrisburg; 
from Detroit, Buffalo, and Cleveland, at 
Chicago) 

The travel committee will plan to run special 
Pullmans from New York by way of Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh, and from Chicago, to 
Colorado Springs without change. Should the 
party number 125 out of Chicago a special A. L. 
A. train will be provided with our own dining 
car, table d’hote meals. 

Application (tentative) should be made as 
early as possible to the nearest member of the 
travel committee. 

(St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Kansas City, 
and all desiring to go via St. Louis) 

It is expected that at least one special Pull- 
man may be run from St. Louis to Colorado 
Springs, and all who would like to have reserva- 
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tions from that point should notify Dr. A. E. 
Bostwick, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
Freverick W. Faxon, 
83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 
H. Brown, 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Department, Sixth Division, 
Washington, D. C. 
Joun F. PHELAN, 
Public Library, Chicago, III. 
Travel Committee. 

The local committee in charge of the confer- 
ence consists of Manly D. Ormes, Coburn Li- 
brary, Lucy W. Baker, Public Library and Miss 
Boas, Public Library. In addition to having 
charge of hotel reservations this committee is 
arranging for recreational features, etc. 

There will probably be the usual array of 
exhibits, commercial and otherwise. The Antlers 
will provide suitable spacious well-located 
rooms for commercial exhibits. For rates, floor- 
plans, space, etc., apply direct to the manager of 
the Antlers. 

General sessions will be held in the ballroom 
of the Antlers. Other rooms in the same hotel 
will provide ample accommodations for meet- 
ings of sections, affliated organizations, round 
tables, committees, etc. 

A full program of the conference—its general 
sessions, section meetings, afhliated organiza- 
tions and round tables will be given in a later 
issue of the Lisrary JOURNAL. 

Colorado Springs is usually at its best the 
first of June and scenic attractions seem al- 
most without end. Among those most certain to 
tempt the visitors are: South Cheyenne Canyon 
(with a 50 cent admission fee); Pike’s Peak, 
whose Cog Road has a regular $5 rate but if 
fifty tickets are bought they may be had at $4 
per person plus war tax. (The Automobile Road 
to the top of Pike’s Peak it is expected will be 
open by June Ist—$5.50 round trip); Mount 
Manitou Incline ($1 round trip); Cave of the 
Winds and Williams Canyon (admission $1); 
Canyon of the Cliff Dwellers (admission, $1) ; 
Cripple Creek (a $2.50 rate on the Short Line 
Railroad). Mr. Ormes will offer to conduct a 
party on a tramp at some time during the con- 
ference thru North Cheyenne, Twilight and 
South Cheyenne Canyons. This is about a ten- 
mile trip and can easily be done in four hours. 

After a week spent almost in the shadow of 
the Rocky Mountain range, all who can tarry a 
few days after adjournment will want to get 
better acquainted with the mountain district. 
The ideal spot for this post-conference is at the 
little village of Estes Park, nearly 8,000 feet 
above sea-level and right at the edge of Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 
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A trip will be planned, under the personal con- 
duct of Mr. F. W. Faxon of the travel committee, 
and it is almost certain that a ten-days’ stop- 
over will be granted at Denver for those desiring 
to get a rest and at the same time a glorious 
mountain experience at minimum expense. 

The party will leave Colorado Springs Satur- 
day, June 5, by train to Denver, spending Satur- 
day night and Sunday afternoon in that beauti- 
ful city. Then powerful, comfortable automo- 
biles will take all up to Estes Park, going by way 
of Lyons, a 70-mile trip of wonderful beauty 
over hard, smooth roads, ending at the Crags 
Hotel. From here trails lead directly into Rocky 
Mountain Park. 

The cost of this six-days’ post-conference, in- 
cluding transportation, hotel one night in Den- 
ver, auto trip to Estes Park and return, two long 
auto trips at Rocky Mountain Park, five days 
at the Crags Hotel, and all meals except three 
in Denver where one would prefer to forage 
for individual meals, $48.00. 

This is based on two in a room, running 
water, but without a bath. 

Trunks should be stored at the Denver sta- 
tion. 


If trunk is wanted add about........$4.00 
For room alone, add............... 6.00 
For room with bath, add........... 6.00 
' For single beds in room, add....... 3.00 


To reduce the cost of this trip the Crags has 
cottages where two rooming together, with meals 
at the hotel, may save $5.00 each. 

Those desiring to stay a longer or shorter 
time can so arrange on the basis of about $4.50 
a day, according to kind of accommodations 


CALL TO FORWARD APPEAL FOR FUNDS 
The Executive Board of the American Li- 


brary Association, meeting in Chicago, Friday, 
March 12, passed a resolution expressing its 
satisfaction at the method in which the wishes 
of the Association, as embodied in the vote at 
the Chicago meeting are being carried out by 
the Committee on Enlarged Program and its 
director, and, in view of the fact that the Asso- 
ciation is pledged to this appeal for funds, call- 
ing upon all members of the A. L. A. to forward 
it. 
THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

On Friday afternoon, April 30, annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Library Association; 
Friday evening, meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club; Saturday morning, program in 
charge of the American Library Institute; Sat- 
urday evening, meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
April 14—17, 1920. 
Wednesday Evening, 7:00 
Reception and Banquet 


Thursday Morning 9:30 
Opening Session 

Address by M. A. Carabin, President 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Editor 

Report and Recommendations of Standing 
Committees: Nominating; Survey; Publicity; 
Methods; Employment; Membership; Conven- 
tion Arrangements. 

Open Forum: Informal discussion on points 
enumerated in President’s letter of March Ist, 
found on editorial page of March issue Special 
Libraries. 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:30 

Vote on proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution; vote on proposed by-laws. 

The Case Against The Librarians: Librarian’s 
Knowledge Of Business He Serves Is Either Nil, 
Or Superficially Theoretical and Rarely Practi- 
cal. 

A symposium— 

(1) What should the librarian know about the 
administrative end of the business he serves? 

(2) The technique peculiar to the business. 

(3) Methods for ascertaining knowledge in- 
dicated. 

(4) Ideal organization and facilities which en- 
able a librarian to be director of library. 

Papers by: 

Josephine B. Carson, Pennsylvania Compensa- 
tion Rating and Inspection Bureau. 

Mary D. Cox, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Agnes F. P. Greer, The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Sarah Hallsted, National Bank of Commerce 
in New York. 

Eleanor Kerr, Imbrie & Company. 

Alma C. Mitchell, Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey. 

I. Marie Randall, Simmons College. 

Discussions of subjects from the viewpoint of : 

(1) Chemistry, Pure, Industrial, Food, Pharm- 

aceutical, Rubber, Metallurgical. 

(2) Builders, Contractors, Architects. 

(3) Insurance Companies, Fire, Life, Casual- 

ty. 

(4) Stock Yards. 

(5) Publishers. 


Thursday Evening, 8:00 
No program announced. Session left open to 
permit of informal meeting. 
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Friday Morning, 9:30 

Relations With Publications and Professional 
Societies. 

Upon the assumption that the machinery for 
closer relations between S. L. A. and these two 
groups were instituted, that improvements along 
the following general lines would seem desirable 
and how effected: 

(1) Trade Catalogs. 

(2) Nomenclature, Terminology, Symbols. 

(3) Such subjects as search reveals to be 
totally absent or inadequately treated in 
the existing sources. 

(4) Publishers should keep a live biblio- 
graphical file on every major subject and 
refer to or publish same in connection 
with all complete articles or books treat- 
ing of this subject. Is this practical from 
publisher’s viewpoint, and how may S. L. 
A. co-operate? 

(5) Digest of all technical literature con- 
densed into one journal to be published 
periodically. 

(6) Advance sheets giving table of contents of 
periodicals; their use and circulation to 
librarians requesting same. 

(7) Standard for indexes to books and peri- 
odicals. 

{8) Quality of material in periodicals and 
books. 

Reflecting the View Point of: 

(1) Automobile Industry—Florence Fowler, 
the Studebaker Corporation. 

(2) Legislative Reference Libraries—Clar- 
ence B. Lester, Wisconsin Legislative 
Reference Library. 

(3) Financial Institutions—Alta B. Claflin, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Patent Libraries—Wm. D. Shoemaker, 
Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 

(5) Railways. 

(6) Construction Work. 

(7) Chemistry. 

(8) Welfare Associations. 

(9) Fuel. 

(10) Office and Organization systems. 

(11) Labor. 

(12) Retail Merchants. 

(13) Engineering. 

(14) Manufacturing Industries. 

(15) Publishers. 

Friday Afternoon, 2:30 
Continuation of Program of Morning Session. 

Open Forum: Specific items or subjects on 
which printed information is lacking, compiled 
from experience of members. Hand book on 
chemical literature; how to look up chemical 
subjects. 
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Library Records. 
Library Furniture and Furnishings. 
Service rendered to House Organ by Li- 
brary and vice versa. 

Friday Evening 8:00 

The Citizenry Of The American City. 

(1) Obligations and Opportunities of The 
City Library; the need for Municipal 
Reference Libraries—Paper by Grace A. 
England, Chief of Civics Division, De- 
troit Public Library. 

(2) The American City-Address by Wayne D. 
Heydecker, Director of Research, Ameri- 
can City Bureau. 

Saturday Morning, 9:30 a. m. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 

LiepMann, Secretary. 
The Ronald Press, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 


TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Texas Library Association met Nov. 11-13, 
1919, in Austin, Texas. Purd B. Wright, Libra- 
rian of Kansas City Library, and Chalmers Had- 
ley, Librarian of Denver, Colo., were sent by the 
A. L. A. as special speakers. 

Mrs. Hobby gave a most enjoyable reception 
in the governor's mansion. A visit to the Texas 
University Library was made the last afternoon. 

Henrietta W. ALTCELT. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 
April 5-6. At Los Angeles, Calif. 

Meeting of Trustees and regional directors of 
the A. L. A. appeal for funds. 

April 5-6. At Toronto (Ont.) Public Library 

Twentieth Annual meeting of the Ontario Li- 
brary Association. 

April 30-May 1. At Atlantic City. Head- 
quarters at Hotel Chelsea. ‘ 

Joint meeting of the New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation, the Pennsylvania Library Club, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, and 
the American Library Institute. 

April 14--17. At New York City. Headquar- 
ters at the Hotel McAlpin. 

Annual meeting of the Special Libraries 
Association. 

April 30-May 3. At Riverside, Calif. Head- 
quarters at the Mission Inn. 

Twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Califor- 
nia Library Club. 

May 31-June 5. At Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Headquarters at The Antlers. 
Forty-second annual conference of the Ameri- 
ican Library Association. 
September 20-25. At Lake Placid. 
Meeting of the New York Library Association. 
Aug. 26-28. At Portland, Ore. 

Eleventh annual conference of the Pacific 

Northwest Library Association. 


POSITIONS OFFERED. 


Wanted, in a city of about 200,000 inhabitants, 
near New York City, 

Reference librarian, initial salary $1,500; 

Assistant reference librarian, initial salary, 
$1,200; 

Assistant, Circulation Department, initial sal- 
ary $1,200; 

Annual increases of $100 for three years. 
State education, training and experience to: F., 
care of Liprary JOURNAL. 


Wanted, an experienced librarian to take 
charge of library system, consisting of central 
and four branch libraries, in city of 100,000 in- 
habitants. Apply to Walter O. Faulkner, Presi- 
dent Board of Trustees, Central Library, Lynn, 
Mass., stating age, training, experience and sal- 
ary expected. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted, College or Library School graduate 
to take charge of library branch on Public 
Square, now circulating about 300 books daily. 
A young graduate with initiative who will in- 
crease the non-fiction circulation and will ac- 
cept working conditions as she finds them has 
here an unusual opportunity. Salary, $100- 
$110, depending on qualifications. Youngstown 
Public Library. 


Wanted, a competent desk assistant. Salary 
paid according to ability and experience. Apply 
to Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED. 


Librarian, library school and college graduate 
(M. A.), with good experience in public and col- 
lege libraries, wishes to hear of a librarianship 
or good reference work. Address: F. E. W., care 
of Liprary JouRNAL. 
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Special design end shelf supports with View in two tier, showing Reading Room floor carried 
ventilating ducts on every third end. by Stack Construction. 9% Open Bar Shelves. Marble 
floor, 


Economical Bookstack Construction 


In the majority of bookstack installations there are few engineering problems to be solved. 
If the architect or engineer has designed a foundation floor to properly support and distribute 
the live amd dead loads of the bookstacks, it is a simple matter for the stack manufacturer with 
his modern construction to complete the work in a satisfactory manner. However, there are 
instances where considerable economy in building costs may be effected by consulting with the 
stack manufacturer prior to the completion of the building plans. We have in mind the support- 
ing of the floor immediately over the stack room, which is sometimes used as a reading room 
or for other purposes. With the Snead Standard Stack, this floor, usually of heavy steel and 
concrete construetion can be dispensed with and a thin concrete slab substituted, resting on a light 
steel frame furnished with the bookstacks and which in turn is supported directly on the stack 
uprights. In such a case the Snead Standard Stack uprights are a series of structural columns and 
sheli supports at the same time. 


We have specialized in library stack construction since metal bookstacks first came into use. 
The leading librarians and architects of the country have consulted with us about their problems. 

The benefit of our experience is offered freely to all who can use it. 

Our planning department stands ready to furnish you with arrangement suggestions, layouts 
or any technical information you may need. There will be no charge. Write us about your 
problem. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Canadian Branch: Dominion Bank, Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE FOREIGN-BORN 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

I was interested to note in your editorial com- 
ment on Mr. Carr’s society in March issue of the 
LiprarRy JOURNAL, that, “it is desirable, for in- 
stance, that there should be published an Ameri- 
can history and guide to citizenship which will 
more clearly and fully accept the point of view 
of the foreign-born.” 

The Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames 
has in press a short, readable history of the 
United States, which was originally prepared by 
an educated Italian who has resided in this coun- 
try for many years, and revised by the editor 
of the well-known Old South Leaflets. The first 
edition is to be printed with Italian on one side 
of the page and English on the other, and it is 
the intention of the Sociecy to print it in other 
languages later on. The publisher, who hopes to 
have it ready this spring, is the Marshall Jones 
Company, 212 Summer Street, Boston. 

I know librarians have felt the need of such 
a book in their work for the foreign-born and 
trust it will be purchased in quantities in order 
to encourage this patriotic Society to continue a 
similar work which will be of so much assistance 
to librarians. 

J. M. Campse tt, 
Director, Work with foreigners. 
Free Public Library Commission 
of Massachusetts, 


State House, Boston. 


EXCHANGE OF LIBRARIANS 


To the Editor of the Liprary JourNaL: 

In your Open Round Table for March 1 you 
published an inquiry signed “Small Librarian” 
concerning any experiments in exchanging staff 
members among the larger libraries. 

The Cleveland Public Library has made anum- 
ber of attempts to bring about such an exchange 
with other libraries, but no very definite plan 
has yet developed. I believe that the nearest 
approaches to such an exchange as we have 
made have met with good results. 

I shall be glad to correspond with anyone 
who is interested in following the matter further. 

Linpa A. Eastman, 


Librarian. 


Cleveland Public Library. 


THE OPEN ROUND TABLE 


THE LIBRARY WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


To the Editor of the Liprary JouRNAL: 

I have read with much interest the communi- 
cation of “L. W.” in your issue of March 1, con- 
cerning The Library Workers’ Association. As 
a graduate myself of “Hard Knox” Training 
School, and as librarian of a library where we 
are forced to depend almost entirely an gradu- 
ates of our own training classes, I am profoundly 
interested in every plan which may serve to sup- 
plement the assistance promised in a well-known 
proverb to those who are willing to help them- 
selves. 

But | wonder whether the formation, at this 
time, of a Library Workers’ Association is not 
ill-advised? We are to have (we all hope) an 
A.L. A. committee or bureau, one object of 
which will be very similar to what seems to be 
the main purpose of this new association. There 
ought to be no duplication in this field. The 
official standardization and certification bureau 
will, for many reasons, be better able to im- 
prove and to serve the non-library school people 
than any other organization, and I believe there 
is no’ reason to think, as “L. W.” seems to, that 
the proposed bureau will give any undue ad- 
vantage to library school graduates, or that it 
will fail to give all possible assistance to the 
apprentice or training class graduates. 

As the wise and frugal father advises his 
son to pass up the earlier-arriving shows and 
to “wait till Barnum comes” (I hope no disre- 
spect will be read into this, for none is meant) so 
I shall advise my staff to pass up the proposed 
association, and to wait for the development of 
the plans so admirably outlined at Asbury Park 
by Dr. Williamson; at least until we have a 
more convincing statement of the Association’s 
raison d'etre, and more information concerning 
its personnel and its methods. And this, too, 
tho I have continually urged upon them the 
importance of “improving their equipment for 
work in libraries of any kind.” 

C. Seymour THompson, 
Librarian. 
Savannah Public Library, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Owing to lack of space we are obliged to 
hold the notes from Library Schools un- 
til next issue. 


; 
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THE BOOK CORNER 


251 FIFTH AVENUE (Cor. 28th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


Special Bargains to Libraries 


Life and Lectures of Lamar Fontaine 


A Biography of Unusual Interest. My Life and My Lectures. By Lamar Fontaine, C. E., Ph.D) 
With illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth bound (361 pages). New York and Washington, 1908. Published 
at $3.00. Our Price, $1.50 

A man of remarkable experience is Lamar Fontaine. From his birth in a tent on Laberde Prairie, in what is 
now Washington County, Texas, in 1820, he has been a soldier of strange fortunes. When he was ten years old 
he was captured by Comanche Indians, living with them for nearly five years. After his escape from the Indians 
he went to sea, For sixteen years he knocked around the world. In 1861 he enlisted in Company A of the roth 

Mississippi Infantry. He was wounded sixty-seven times. He was one of the Immortal Six Hundred Morris 

Island Prisoners, and he was the best marksman in the army of Northern Virginia. Gen. Robert E. Lee once 
wrote that sixty men fell from Lamar Fontaine’s single rifle in one hour’s time at Waterloo Bridge in August, 
1862, ... Captive, hunter, explorer, traveler, soldier—such is the story of this man woven into a most interesting 


Las Casas Protector of the Indians’’ 


Apostle of the Indies (The). Las Casas. By A. J. Knight. With a Portrait Frontispiece. 12mo, 

cléth bound, 100 pages. New York, 1917. $1.00 

Bortholmé De Las Casas was born in Spain in the year 1474. When he was about nineteen years of age, Chris 

topher Columbus came to Seville on his return from his first voyage, which resulted in the discovery of the 

West India Islands. Las Casas often saw Columbus in his father’s house. When Nicholas de Ovando was ap- 

pointed to rule Hispaniola Las Casas went with him and it was here he was ordained as a priest. He died in 
Madrid in 1566. In early American history no one stands on a level with this remarkable man. 


The Spirit of the South — Orations, Essays and Lectures 


A Book by Colonel William H. Stewart. The Spirit of the South. Orations, Essays and Lectures. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, (238 pages). New York and Washington, 1908. $1.50 

Partial Contents, American Revolution in the South. Washington, the Patriot, under two flags. The Warpath 

in Virginia, 1775-81. Thomas Jefferson. The Women of the South. Eulogy on General Lee. Stonewall Jackson. 
Jefferson Davis, etc., etc. 


New York. A Symphonic Study. In three parts. By Melusina Fay Pierce. Post 8vo, cloth. 


(About 1000 pages.) New York, 1918. $1.00 
A review of this re markable book is impossible in the limited space at our disposal, but let us quote at random 

from the author’s Prelude. “In penning the following pages my motive has been the underlying motive of my 
whole life—to rescue my own sex from profanation and ruin. . . . In this book—written haltingly and at long 
intervals because of an insurmountable repugnance tothe task . . . I have tried to lay bare the poison-root itself 


and to indicate the sole force that can destroy it. 


Orgeon. Geer (T. T.). Fifty Years in Oregon. With illustrations. Thick 8vo, buckram, 540 pp. 
New York, 1916. $2.00 
Experiences, Observations, and Commentaries upon Men, Measures and Customs in Pioneer Days and later 

times. The Author, formerly Governor of Oregon, stretches before us a panorama of that State from the early 

to the present time. 


Inspirational— Devotional 


Compact, handy pocket edition volumes, printed on thin paper, bound in art leather cloth, round cornered. 
INSPIRATIONAL, DEVOTIONAL books, with brief daily Scripture passages, an invigorating message 
for each day, and stimulating weekly comment—built around some central theme. 


BUILDING ON ROCK, Henry Kingman 


Seeks to meet the demand of our day for reality in religion by studying what Jesus showed to be essential 
to a life built on eternal foundations. Arranged for daily reading and study during ten weeks, 0c 


MARKS OF A WORLD CHRISTIAN, Daniel Johnson Fleming 

An analysis of “the mind which each Christian should bring to bear upon the world,” In these days when 
we need to realize that we must be world Christians if Christians at all. Arranged for daily reading and 
study during nine weeks, 0c. 


Meaning of Faith,. | Harry Emerson FOSDICK'S Everyday Life’ books 
Manhood which ti their p 


Shall we send you a complete list of “Everyday Life’ books, and a a catalog of * ‘Books with _Purpose”? 


Ask your bookstore ~~ ASSOCIATION PRESS 347 Madison Ave., New York 


“EVERYDAY LIFE” BOOKS ET 
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Special Libraries announces that a ten-year 
Index will’ be ready shortly. This will cover 
the issues from January 1910 to December 1919 
— is to say the complete file of the periodi- 
cal. 


Alexander Philip, editor and owner of the Li- 
brarian of London, informs us that owing to an 
affliction of the eyes, which he hopes will be 
temporary, no issue of the Librarian has ap- 
peared since September last. 


In the Bulletin of the New Hampshire Public 
Libraries, for March, Grace E. Kingsland out- 
lines some “Changes in the Decimal Classifica- 
tion of importance to small libraries’ and re- 
prints from the tenth edition of the Decimal 
Classification, the section 940 Europe, including, 
of course, the Great War. 940.3-.4. 


“Review of Iron and Steel literature for 1919” 
by E. H. McClelland, Technology Librarian, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, is reprinted 
from the Blast Furnace and Steel Plant of Jan- 
uary by the Library. This is “a classified list 
of the more important books, serials and trade 
publications during the year, with a few of 
earlier date not previously announced.” 


An “Index to St. Nicholas” compiled by Anna 
Lorraine Guthrie, has just been issued by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. This is not a revision of the 
first index, but an entirely new work. It is at- 
tractively arranged in dictionary form. In the 
selection of subject headings care has been taken 
to chose those most easily usable by children. 
This key to the treasures of the first forty-five 
volumes of St. Nicholas has a maximum price of 
twelve dollars, and the usual service basis prices 
are in force. 


The Library of Congress has issued a second 
edition of the “American and English Geneal- 
ogies in the Library.” The first edition, com- 
piled under the direction of J. C. M. Hanson 
when he was chief of the Catalog Division, con- 
tained titles “received prior to May, 1910, and a 
few later accessions incorporated while the work 
was in press.” The new edition contains over 
3,000 new titles, making nearly 7,000 in all. It 
has been prepared by Malina A. Gilkey, assistant 
in the Catalog Division under the direction of 
Charles Martel, chief of the Division. 


In part two, volume thirteen, of The Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America 
George Watson Cole, president of the Society, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


‘AL NOTES 


has an interesting article on editions of works 
that never existed which he discusses under the 
title of “Bibliographical ghosts.” The same vol- 
ume contains Ernest Cushing Richardson’s paper 
on the bibliography of the war and the resultant 
reconstruction of bibliographical methods, a 
protest and a plea against the rebinding of early 
rare books, entered by William Muss-Arnolt of 
the Boston Public Library, as well as the usual 
notes on books and workers. 


The second supplement to the Children’s Cata- 
log in The Standard Catalog series, edited by 
Corinne Bacon, has just been published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. This supplement replaces 
the supplement published in 1918, that is to say 
it is directly supplementary to the various edi- 
tions of the 1916 Children’s Catalog. Seven 
hundred titles, chosen chiefly from books pub- 
lished between June 1, 1916 and July 1, 1919, 
are included, and analytical entries have been 
made for about one seventh part of these. There 
are several supplementary lists, including Books 
on the European War for High School students, 
compiled by Miss Bacon, some Books in French 
for Boys and Girls, compiled by Marguerite 
Clément Agregée de l’Université de Paris, and 
Aids to Story-Telling. 


With the purpose of giving brief practical in- 
formation to the business man on the subject of 
the business library as an indispensable factor 
in the conduct of business, Louise B. Krause, li- 
brarian of H. M. Byllesby & Co., has prepared 
a valuable little handbook on “The Business Li- 
bray: What it is and what it does.” Even a cur- 
sory glance at its pages shows how well she has 
succeeded in her purpose, for the book treats the 
subject comprehensively and tells not only how 
to organize and maintain a. business library. bv’ 
what the business library i¢worth as a financial 
asset and wherein it may be developed to bring 
about the most satisfactory results. The subject 
matter is not designed to set forth the work of 
any specific kind of business library, but is a 
study of many. The text is amply illustrated 
thruout with examples of various types of index 
cards, files, etc., and at the end of each chapter is 
found a supplemental reading list. As a practi- 
cal record of business library facts as they have 
been observed by the author over a period of ten 
years’ service, the book is certain to prove of 
value to librarians contemplating such work and 
to busy executives who are planning to institute 
reference libraries in their organizations. 
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Higher Costs of Books and Bindings 


are relieved by purchasing those likely to be greatly used 


IN CHIVERS’ LEATHER-BACK, HAND-SEWN BINDINGS 


They save all costs of re-handling and rebinding and are equipped to give a longer and 


better service than any other new books. 


Our leather helps the bi 


nding to withstand much longer wear and tear. 


They are a real contribution to meet present high prices. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. 


BROOKLYN, N. 


TRONGEST 
HE YET 
| ST 


Allows the magazine to open flat. 


THE HEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Willi held one thick or a number of thin magazines 


Made iu all sizes and styles ef binding 


Ws. G. Jounston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dear Sir:— 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 


when taken from the binders. 


They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 


condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY 


Association can afford them. 


Your sincerely General Secretary. 
A Sample tor Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. 


Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LONDON: 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


NEW YORK: 


24 Bedford St., Strand 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers 


Our extensive general retail 


business enables us to 
buy both here and abroad, on the most favorable terms 
We are the only American house handling library busi- 
ness that has its own London branch store. We make 
purchases direct, paying commissions to no one 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


and Library Agents 


2 West 45th St. 
Just _Wesi of Sth Ave 


AJAX TABL 


Especially adapted for repair work on books and 
pamphlets. A strong, flexible, 
at moderate cost. Recommended for library repair 
work, bookbinders’ use and tableting or padding. 


Sample and prices 


C. B. MOYER & CO 


PHILADELPHIA 


140 N. rth STREET 


ET GUM 


AMERICANIZATION 
AIDS 


Attractive posters telling’ 
the Croatian, the Italian 
or the Pole that the Lib- 
rary has books that will 
help him learn English. 


quick setting adhesive 


Size 14x11 


on request. 


Price 10c. Each 


BACK COPIES 


Chemical, Medical, Zoolorical and other Scientific 
Periodicals, Domestic or Foreign, Bought and Sold. 


Complete sets, volumes or co 


B. LOGIN & SON 


152 East 23rd Street, 


pies. 


New York 


Library Supplies Department 
Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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GEORGIA 

Atlanta. The appropriation of the Carnegie 
Library was increased by about $10,000 for the 
year 1920 over the appropriation for 1919. Of 
this amount $2,500 was for increases in salaries, 
$2,500 increase in book fund, and $5,000 for 
the purchase of a lot on which to build a branch 
library for colored people. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has given $25,000 for the 
erection of the building and work will begin at 
an early date. T. D. B. 


OHIO- 


Cleveland. The Cleveland Public Library has 
again revised its salary schedule, so that it now 
stands: 

A pprentices—$50 to $80 per month; the 
higher amount for better preparation. The Ap- 
prentice Course, given in library time, is also 
reckoned as part of the compensation of appren- 
tices. 

Junior Assistants, 1st grade—$900 with yearly 
increases of $60 up to $1,140. Minimum qualifi- 
cations: full high school and library apprentice 
training or the equivalent. 

Assistants, 2nd grade—$1,200; $1,260; 
$1,320; $1,400; $1,500. Minimum qualifica- 
tions: one full year of library school training or 
equivalent. College training is highly desirable. 

Senior Assistants, 3rd grade—$1,600, with 
yearly increases of $100 up to $1,800. Minimum 
qualifications; library school training or equiva- 
lent, plus college training or special ability, all 
tested by sufficient experience. 

Division Heads at Main Library—a minimum 
of $1,600. 

Branch Librarians of large branches open full 
hours—a minimum of $1,800. 

Heads of Departments—a minimum of $2,000. 

For the last three classes no maximum salary 


has yet been established. 
L. A. E. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. In submitting the annual report of 
the Newberry Library, W. N. C. Carlton charac- 
terizes the past year as a wholly abnormal one 
in which every phase of library activity has felt 
and shown the effects of the universal derange- 
ment of affairs following the close of the Great 
War. The total number of readers in this library 
during 1919 was 35,254, a decrease of 4,610 from 
the numbers of the previous year. On the other 


IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


hand, the recorded number of volumes put into 
the hands of readers was larger by 6,350 than in 
1918, the total number used during 1919 being 
112,107. The principal clientéle of the library 
continues to be the advanced students and teach- 
ing staffs of the local universities, high-school 
and grade teachers and many of the clergy on 
the north and northwest sides of the city. The 
library contains 389,288 volumes, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, etc. During the year 8,282 books, 
pamphlets and leaflets were added to the perma- 
nent collections. Of this total 2,788 pieces were 
acquired thru purchase; 1,726 were selected 
gifts and 3,768 were volumes received as part of 
the Wing bequest. 


MINNESOTA 


“According to Chapter 445, of the Laws of 
Minnesota for 1919, the Board of County Com- 
missioners is authorized to establish and main- 
tain, at the county seat, or any other city to be 
determined, a public library for the free use of 
all residents of the county, and may levy a tax 
not to exceed one mill on the dollar of all the 
taxable property outside of any city or village 
wherein a free public library is located, or 
which is already taxed for the support of a 
library, the proceeds of the tax to be known as 
the county library fund. 

If there is a free public library in the county, 
the Board of County Commissioners shall make 
a contract with its board of directors for ser- 
vice, the county library fund to be placed under 
its supervision to be spent for extension work. 
If there is more than one free library in the 
county, the Board of County Commissioners 
may contract with one or all of the library 
boards if advisable. 

If there is no free library in the county, the 
Board of County Commissioners shall appoint 
a board of five directors, whose powers and 
duties shall be the same as those of the library 
directors of any city or village.”—Library 
Notes and News. 


WASHINGTON 


Pullman. An increase of 25% has been given 
all trained members of the staff of the State 
College of Washington Library. This is in ad- 
dition to an increase of about 10% granted last 
October, making an increase of 35% for all those 
who have been on the staff for more than one 
year. The 25% increase is given to new mem- 


bers appointed last September. 
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FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Ink 
En Ink 
Taurine 
gins Pheto Meunter Paste 
Liguid Paste Board Paste 
Paste 
Office P 
Verctable Glue, Ete. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and wit so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


ICE & LYNCH, INC., Custom 

House Brokers, 16 Beaver St., New 
York. Shipments of Books, Works of 
Art, and general merchandise, both im- 
port and export, given careful attention. 


Librarians! Are you looking for new pesitieas? 
Then write to = Do you need assistants for 
either temporary permanent positienss? M so 
let us aid you. Thies service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 
A. H. Campbell. A. C. Bubbard. 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 
ATTENTION! 


We will buy all the duplicates of art books and 
ctures from any part of the country. Many Art 
useums and Public Libraries have sold us 
thousands of their duplicates. 
WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 
Williams Building Boston, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Of the 
Lisrary JourNnat, published Twice-a-month, at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1920. 

Strate or New York, 

County or New York, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. Holden, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the Liprary 
JournaL, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership. 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West 45th St., New York. 
. R. R. Bowker 
62 West 45th St., New York. 
Managing Editor . . . Eveanor rr. Duncan 
62 West 45th St.. New York. 
Business Manager . . . . J. A. Hotpen 


62 West 45th St., New York. 


2. That the owners are: 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., New York. 
R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th St.. New York. 
A. H. Leyporpr, (Estate of) Morristown, N. J. 
J. A. Hotpen, 62 West 45th St.. New York. 
F. G. Mercuer, 62 West 45th St.. New York. 
S. B. Lynn, 62 West 45th St.. New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: 


None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation, 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock. 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

J. A. Hoipen, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 20th day of March, 1920. 
Armonp Frasca, 
Notary Public, New York Co., N. Y., No. 341 
Reg. No. 1368 
[Seal.] 
(My commission expires March 30, 1921) 
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rhe following abbreviations are used: 

A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. 

N. Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

W. Wisconsin University Library Schvol. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


CAaTTELL, Sarah W., for seven years assistant 
librarian under Alice B. Kroeger at the Drexel 
Institute Library died on January 2, 1920 of 
heart trouble. For twelve years after her resig- 
nation from the Drexel, Miss Cattell was treas- 
urer of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


Cruice, Mary Z., a graduate of Drexel, has 
just completed some special cataloging for 


Guilford College, N. C. 


Cook, Mary A., librarian of the School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, New York, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Peking Medical College. 


Will sail early in April. 


Damon, Lalia May. becomes head classifier at 
the National City Financial Library, New York 
City, May 1. 


Donne... Georgia, Wash., 1917, appointed 
librarian of the Public Library, Marshfield, Ore.. 
March Ist. 


Hotmes. Dagmar Oecerting, N. Y. L. 
1913, has resigned her position in the U. S. 
zone Finance Office to become assistant, Mer- 
chant Marine Department of the A. L. A. Li- 
brary War Service. 


Hotmes. Majorie Herbert. 
1913-14, 1917-18, cataloger in the Reference 
Department of the New York Public Library re- 
signed. Appointed cataloger, Community Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, New York City. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Howe, Sarah L., D. 1910, is editing the 
geographical section of the Yearbook of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, New York 
City. 

Hutt, Carl W., Carnegie Free Library, Du- 
quesne, Pa., resigned. Becomes assistant libra- 
rian, Northeastern Department, U. S. Army, at 
Boston. 


Kipper, Ida A., since 1908 librarian of the 
Oregon Agricultural College Library, died on 
February 29th after several weeks’ illness, aged 
65. Mrs. Kidder had had experience in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, at the Washington 
State Library and with the Oregon Library Com- 
mission before going to Corvallis to organize ihe 
State Agricultural Library. The students with 
whom she was very popular carried her to the 
library and after an open air service on the li- 
brary steps, with the student body in attendance, 
she was borne from her library and from the 
campus, with the student band playing Chopin's 
funeral march. It was a very impressive leave- 
taking. 

It is planned to establish a memorial to her in 
the Dishisha School for Girls at Kyoto, Japan. 
in the equipment of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment by organizations at Oregon Agricultural 
College, and in a memorial library of inspira- 
tional books contributed by her friends. 


Montrcomery, Thomas L., state librarian of 
Pennsylvania, has been presented by the Colonial 
Dames of that state with the society's medal, in 
acknowledgment of his work in connection with 
the history of Pennsylvania—an honor hitherto 
bestowed only upon two previous recipients, both 
of them authors of important volumes on Penn- 
sylvania history. 


Rircutr, Elizabeth P., 1. 1909, has resigned 
is librarian of the Kalispell public library to 
become cataloger in the Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College library. 


TweeveLL, Edward D., assistant librarian of 
the John Crerar Library, appointed to the 
treasurership of the American Library Associa- 
tion, as successor to Carl B. Roden, who recently 
resigned after serving the Association in this 
capacity for the past ten years. 


ERRATUM. 
On page 272 of our issue for March 15. 
line 20 for 875.000 read *75.000. 
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UNBREAKABLE! 
WASHABLE! 
INDESTRUCTIBLE! 


Wear-Ever Guides 


for Charging Trays 


Guaranteed to live up to their name. 
Send for free sample and try it in your charg- 
ing tray. 


GAYLORD BROS. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


French Books 


A. L.. P. 


Agence de Librairie et de Publications 


LATEST BOOKS RECEIVED 
Claude Farrere - LA DERNIERE DEESSE $1.10 
Paul Deschanel - LA FRANCE VICTORIEUSE $1.00 
P. L. Riviere- - POH DENG $1.00 


Place Your Order at Once 


MAURICE SLOOG 29 East 28th Street, New York 
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TWIGE-A-MONTH 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing 
our reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md- 


RIGHT ON THE SPOT 


There are obvious advantages in being located as we are right in the center 
of the book center of the country. For one thing, those items ordered 
which we may not have in stock, can be easily and quickly “picked up.” 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At 26th Street 


Wm. H. Rademaeckers, Jr. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers 
} Secretary and Treasurer 


President 


Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 


Binders for the Newark, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
Corner of Chester Ave. & Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 


Library Binding is our Specialty. All work is under our own supervision. 
Having had the capacity of our Bindery enlarged, this will enable us to do large orders on short 
notice, at the lowest prices. Send for price list. 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


THE COST OF BINDING 


cannot be determined upon by merely comparing prices. Getting 
real value and buying the kind of binding that will outwear all 


others are the determining factors. 
Let us bind you sample volumes free of charge 


+ (6. 


Lansing, Mich. 
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“T visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store wn the world.’’ 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, ‘‘Your 
United States,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett. 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians not 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. Chicago 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 

and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 
customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import- 
ant department most efficient. 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand them. 


BerNarp QuaritcH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 
both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications, 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


New and Forthcoming Publications 


Viewpoints in Travel by Josephine Adams Rathbone, Vice-Director Pratt Institute 


School of Library Science, Brooklyn. 
A list which aims to present a selection of those books usually classed with 


travel that are interesting for other than merely geographical reasons. 
Cover design by A. L. Guptill. 
82 pages. 50 cents. 


Loan Work, by Carl P. P. Vitz, Cleveland Public Library. 
(Revised edition of his chapter (21) of the A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy.) 


30 pages. ro cents. 


Popularizing Music through the Library, by Arthur E. Bostwick. St. Louis Public 


Library. 
Reprinted from Music Teachers National Association, Proceedings, 1918. 


12 pages. cents. 


Standard Library Organization and Equipment for Secondary Schools of Different 
Sizes—Report of the Committee on Library Organization and Equipment, by C. C. 
Certain, Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 

A very important publication for all concerned with high school libraries. 


go pages. 25 cents. 


Periodicals for the Small Library, by Frank K. Walter, New York State Library School. 
Third edition, revised to Feb. 1, 1919. 
47 pages. 15 cents. 


IN PREPARATION 


Revised editions of chapters of the A. L. A. Manual of Library Economy. 

Chap. 12. Library Administration, by Arthur E. Bostwick, St. Louis Public 
Library. 

Chap. 22. Reference Department, by Ernest C. Richardson, Princeton Univer- 


sity Library. 
Price, 10 cents each. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOGIATION PUBLISHING BOARD 


78 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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